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LETTER TO Tih REVIEWERS OF 
“ITALY: 
INCLUDING 
An answer to a Pamphlet entitled “‘ Ob- 

servations upon the Calumnies and 

Misrepréseatations io Lady Morgan's 

Italy.” 

BY LADY MORGAN. 

“ Being divided between the necessity 
te say something of myself, and my own 
laziness to undertake so awkward a 
task.” — Pope. 

** Mere rogues. . . but they are friends. 
One is his printer in disguise and keeps 
His press in an hollow tree, where, to 
conceal him, 
He work: by glow-worm light;—the 
moon’s too open— 
The other zealous rag is the compositor, 
Who in an angie, where the ants inhabit, 
(The emblems of his labour) will sit 
eurl’d 
Whole deys and nights, and work his 
eyes out.” 
Time Vindicated, B Jonson. 


It has been started as an objec- 
tion to my werk on Italy, that it had 
wo preface. Many reasons might 
be assigned for the omission:—~one 
may suflice—I had nothing to say. 

« Talsiag of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean aud the river Po,” 

I had exhausted even my woman's 
garrulity; aud was as weary of my 
pen, at the end of my two quarto 
volumes, as 1 had been of my car 
riage, at the conclusion of my two 

ears’ journey. Even still [ should 
be unable to “ furnisif forth” a pre 
face, had not the inditers of daily 
criticism supplied me with the ne- 
cessary de quoi, by the blundering 
manner in which they have perform- 
ed their task of filling up the inter- 
val, which has accidentally oceur- 
red, between the publication of my 
work, and the quarterly and month- 
ly apparition the “ ll hails here- 
after.” 

It is now, I believe, twelve or 
fourteen years since the supposed 
literary organ of governmentgave the 
word to all subaltern scribes to bear 
down upon and attack whatever I 
ehould print: and the public will al 
‘Yew that the “ ragamuflins” of thie 





“ancient Pistol” (who, by the bye, 
like Sir John Falstaff, has 
*» Misused the K me's /'ress most-——, 
“have done their spiriting” faith- 
fully, if not “gently.” They have 
attacked me on every point where 
the woman was most susceptible, 
the author most sensitive. ‘They 
have attacked my public profession, 
and private character, my person, 
my rinciples, my country, my 
friends, my kindred, even my dress. 
They have done every thing to in- 
jure, but—praise me; for, after all, 
* it is their slaver kills, and not their 
bite.” — 
Hitherto, 1 have been, for the in- 
terests perhaps of truth and of lite- 
rature, something too loth “ to stir 
at these indignities.” Even now, 
if I come forth among my nameless 
assailants, “1 swear by yea and 
nay” or any other pretty oath, ’tis 
more in fun than fear—less in spite 
than sport. The shafts they have 
long let fly at me, and all that is 
dearest to me, have been shot from 
masked batteries, and “dipped in 
double venom.” The arrow with 
which | return their assault, will 
fall poisonless, though not perhaps 
pointless. Mine, I trust, will be 
true lady's archery, fair, though ir 
regular. my aim taken in the garish 
eye of day—my name announced — 
my cognizance blazoned--my de- 
vice known —and my heart worn, 
as it always has been, 
“On wy sleeve, for (even) daws to peck 
at.” 
Thus simply armed and frankly 
avowed, unmasked, unshielded but 
by truth, alone in the midst of my 
ambushed foes, | take my ground; 
* And as I truly fight, so help me Hea- 
ven.” 

The accidental circumstance of 
being born and educated in a land 
stamped with the impress of six 
centuries of degradaticn—the natu- 
ral tendency of a female tempera 
ment to a prompt, ancalculating 
sympathy—and the influence of that 
stirring quality called indignation 
(as often a constitutional as a mo- 


” 


ral affection)- gave a direction te 
my feelings, and a colour to my 
mind and writings, which from my 
“youth upwards” have remained 
unchanged and indelible. 

Ireland, the country of my birth 
and my commiseration, became, al- 
most in childhood, my inspiration 
and my theme; and with little read- 
ing, less judgment, but not one in- 
terested view, (for when was youth 
sordid?) 1 embraced the cause of 
the Irish Catholics, of whom, per- 
sonally, 1 knew notone. Begingé 
with the adaptation of some %l 
Irish melodies to old Irish tales, 
badly translated, | pursued my vo- 
cation, in riper years, through a 
series of national novels, which, had 
they been written with as much 
talent as zeal, might have been 
powerfully efficacious in the cause 
they advocated. They had, how- 
ever, a rapid circulation both abroad 
and at home; and they excited some 
interest for those to whose service 
they were devoted. 

Hitherto, as an Irish novelist, all 
my politics lay in my heart: but m 
subsequent visits to the continen 
by extending the sphere of obser- 
vation, induced the necessity for 
research. {saw much, read much, 
neard much: and was aided by one 
whose sound judgment,philosophical 
mind, aud firm principles, were well 
calculated to correct a woman’s 
rapid inferences, and keep down 
the tone of a novelist s high colour- 
ing fancy:—TI had, besides, the bene- 
fit of the most liberal and literary 
society in Europe, 

Under circamstances thus fa- 
vourable, | was tempted to abandon 
fora time the track of inventive 
composition; and produced succes- 
sively my “ France and “Italy.” 
In these works | attempted to ex- 
pose the evils of despotic govern- 
ments,in opposition to the blessings 
and benefits of a representative go- 
vernment:—to display the fatal ef- 


fects of a powerful and intolerant 


superstition, as opposed to the en- 
lightened doctrines of rational and 





revealed religion. I did this (ata 
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moment when the dogmas of tory- 
ism ran highest) at all risks and at 
all sacrifices. Profit, pleasure, and 
distinction, for myself, and for those 
for whose sake they would have 
been most valuable, might have been 
the recompense of a more prudent 
direction of my trifling talents:* 
persecution, privation, and calumny, 
were the inevitable result of that 
line which, with more honesty than 
discretion, [ voluntarily adopted.t 





* This will not appear a vain boast, 
when the miserable stuif is considered, 
which fills the periodical sheets of the 
ministerial press: and which is purchased 
by pensions, places, and honours, more 
proportionate to the sacrifice of principle 
and of respectability required for its pro- 
duction, than to the literary talent 
evinced in its composition Whoever 
writes for the interests of the public, 
mut seek his recompense in the appro- 
bafion of his own conscience. “ Ho 
nours and emoluments,” (says lord Or- 
ford) “arein the gift of the Crown. 
The nation has no separate treasury to 
reward its friends.” 

+ As reviews, political and literary, in 
France and England, were not found 
sufficiently influential in suppressing 
my writings, whole volumes were got up 
by the Ultras of both countries. One, 
for instance, was published by colonel 
Du P , now a member of the In- 
stitute of France. This gentleman in- 
troduced himself at my house in Dublin, 
(having no other mode of making my 
acquaintance,) where he was hospitably 
entertained, and presented to many per- 
sons of rank and fashion. A few weeks 
after his departure, appeared his book 
written against my “ France.” When 
Mr. Du P read to me the compli- 
mentary passages in the opening of his 
MS. | little guessed the virulence which 
was to be displayed, upon a purely lite- 
rary topic, in its subsequent pages. 

Much about the same time appeared 
another work, which was said to be the 
production of the same person who 
translated my “‘ France” so falsely that 
I was compelled to protest against it in 
the French journals: and who brought 
eut a garbled translation of Florence 
Macarthy, in opposition to one done un- 
der my own eye, to which he prefixed 
a life, less faithful and veracious than 
the translation itself.— At the expi: ation 
ef three years, appeared Mr. Playfair’s 
* France, not the France of lady Mor- 
gan,” of which | know nothing but from 
the extracts given of it in the papers, 
(being abroad at the time of its publica- 
tion). In these extracts, however, there 
were the foulest falsifications of my text: 
ene in particular, in an anecdote re- 
apecting my friend Madame Jerome 
Beovaparte (Mrs. Patterson). 





Had I, in the works alluded to, 
written one line offensive to public 
morals, it would have been amena- 
ble to the laws; and the laws would 
have had their course. Nay more, 
an inquisition beyond the laws 
would have summoned the author 
before its star-chamber tribunals; 
and never since the faggot was kin- 
dled, and the pile raised, for the 
unfortunate female victims of the 
ferocious Jeffreys,* was dame or 
damsel so roasted, as the author of 
‘France’ and ‘Italy’ would have 
been, if the familiars of this new 
holy office could have detected her in 
any one of those sins ascribed by the 
false witnesses of the ministerial 
press to her two last works. 

The attack made on “ France” in 
the Quarterly Review is too noto- 
rious to dwell upon. It produced 
an effect as unexpected by the au- 
thor as the critic: it assisted to hur- 
ry on the sale of the work it was 
intended to suppress; of which four 
editions in England, two in France, 
and four in America, were rapidly 
exhausted. Even the chiefs of the 
tory party affected. in public, to be 
ashamed of the clumsy and un- 
gentlemanly manner in which their 
work was done. In private, how- 
ever, they asked the reviewers 
to their tables on the strength of 
such exertions. But for the Quar- 
terly, with respect to my writings, 
it has “ its own quietus made,” and 
I have done with it.t 





Criticisms and a biography of me, in 
a French publication, were also written, 
as I have reason to know, by two ladies 
(British) of netorious character, whom I 
refused to visit.—Against * Italy” a 
heavy pamphlet has appeared, accusing 
me of “ calumnies” against lord Ben- 
tinck. This is seid to be the production 
of a military officer, holding distinguish- 
ed appointments under the British go- 
verninent. 

* « Two women were condemned to 
be burnt a/ive, for indulging the sweetest 
of female virtues—compassion for the 
distressed: the lady Lisle widow of lord 
Lisle, and Mrs. Gaunt.”—Sir John Dal- 
rymple, Reign of James the Second, part 
i. book ii. 

For this and similar acts, James ap- 
pointed Jeffreys Lord Chancellor ot 
England on his return from the circuit, 
which, in allusion to its attrocities, the 
royal Stuart was wont facetiously to call 
** Jeffreys’ campaign!” 

¢t The Quarterly may now write for, 
or against me, as it pleases—c’est ega!, 
In all that concerns my writings, it has 





“Italy” was published on the 
twentieth of Jane, and by the twen- 
ty-third, in three days, “ nay, not so 
much,” some of the journals, hostile 
to liberal principles, had tried, judg- 
ed, and condemned it; though one 
of the leading faults attributed to it 
was, that it consisted of two huge 
we volumes. By the first of 
uly it was abused by almost every 
ministerial newspaper, journal, and 
magazine, which happened tobe on 
service during the short interval. 
And now, “ ye wrath enkindled 
gentleman,” whose rage is excited, 
and whose loyalty is got up, at—so 
much per sheet, who review without 
reading, and are read without being 
reviewed, | would call you over 
‘* Generally, 
Man by man, according to the scrip,” 
and | would show you off for the 
entertainment of the public, as show- 
wen exlubit apes, not for their beau- 
ty or utility, but for the malignant 
ingenuity of their foul and mis- 
chievous tricks. I would “stir up 


with a long pole” that heavy non- 
descript, the Literary Gazette,* 





reduced itself to the state of a compat- 
riot of mine, of inventive notoriety; who, 
calling one day at dinner for bread, ob- 
served to his neighbour, “1 have told 
that fellow | want bread twenty times.” 
‘*- He doesn’t believe you, dear,” replied 
his companion. 

* The Literary Gazette, which was 
carried on with some spirit while under 
the direction of Mr. Colburn, (now the 
publisher of decidedly the best and most 
amusing magazine in England,) hae 
changed its character since it fell into 
the hands of the present editor, who has 
taken such pains to prove not only, that 
on finishing the Ist vol. of my work, 
‘the reader will have learnt little about 
the Italian cities, and nothing at all 
about the mann€rs and customs of their 
inbabitants,”—not only that “be will 
have found instruction and amusement 
in scarcely one” of my pages—but that 
lord Byron is no original povt! ! !—and 
that Ae should not be read. En-revanche, 
however, he has always a stock of little 
Pocket Poets, of his own, on hand, which 
be fires off at the public with various 
seducing epithets:—one is ‘a modest 
genius,” destined for immortality. Ano- 
ther is an “apostle of literature,” worthy 
of bis bigh vocation! A third is desig- 
nated as ‘ that gorgeous poet.” En- 
attendant, every body runs after, and 
reads, lord Byron, (as weil they may,) 
and nobody reads the poetical protegés 
of the Literary Gazette, except the 
editor himself. As far as I have been 
able to trace the individuals whe have 
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floundering and flouncing in the 
shallows of its own eternal dulness; 
I would “turn out” the Morning 
Post, the never-to-be-read, and 
always-to-be laughed-at Morning 
Post, which Ridicule has “ marked 
for her own;’’ and so on with the 
whole menagerie, but that, just now, 
I have not time to do equal justice 
to all, and give “to-each his due.” 
I must therefore hold you over, as 
sportsmen bag their foxes, for a fu- 
ture chase; selecting from your 
number one, who represents you all, 
and whose review of my ok. made 
up of dregs extracted from the cru- 
cibles of the Quarterly and of Black - 
wood’s laboratory, is quintessential 
in all the properties by which each 
is distinguished:—the thing I allude 
to is the Edinburgh Magazine* or 
Literary Miscellany. 

The Edinburgh Magazine! Land 
of the learned and the liberal, land 
of the Humes, the Robertsons, the 
Plavfairs, and the Leslies, can you 
suffer the time honoured name of 
your lettered capita! to be prefixed 
to such a thing as this? But nations, 
like heaven, must sometimes sub- 
mit to hear themselves profaned, 
and to have their venerated names 
taken in vain for the worst of pur- 


poses and in the worst of causes. 
And now, “ Room, room brave 


gallants” ‘rot him out here on 
“ his pasteboard hobby,” this lord of 
litealey misrule, this critical Chro- 
nomastixt of the Edinburgh Maga- 





attacked me anonymoasly, it will be 
seen that I have little reason to be 
ashamed of their enmity. This editor 
of the Literary Gazette, one of my bit- 
terest libellers, notwithstanding his re- 
cent outcries against satirical writings, 
was formerly editor of that notorious 
periodical work “ The Satirist,” a pub- 
lication, which to name is to describe. 
Various other facts, with which I am ac- 
quainted, relative to the history of this 
ci-devant reporter of the Morning Post, 
and editor of the Satirist, would goa 
great way towards satisfying the public, 
both of the grounds of his criticisms on 
my writings, and the weight that is due 
to them; but, for the present, I forbear. 
I have ascertdined his literary ideatity, 
and that is sufficient. Let his works 
speak for themselves. 

* “ Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald 
Constable and Co. Orders for the work 
should be particularly addressed to 
Longman and Co. London.” 

+ “ Chronomastix, agenuine name, it 
would seer, for the herd of libellists who 
infested those times.” —W. Gifford, Esq. 
tinhig Bdit. of B. Jonson. 








zine. So here he comes, backed by 
Messieurs Constable and Co. and 
the long house of Longman; who as 
they accompany their champion to 
the lists, and in their own names 

resent him his “ three-correred 
Coe” or “round rendash,” to 
shield him in the affray, must e’en 
abide the issue. 


‘+ Let the appellant’s trumpet sound,” 
The public “shall decide the victor’s 
chivalry.” 
EDINBUNGH MAGAZINE, JULY 1821.* 
“Italy, by Lady Morgan.” 

*T trust,” says laty Morgan, ‘that, 
in a woman's work.{ sex may plead its 
privilege; aud that, if the heart will oc 
casionally make itself a party in the 
concern, its intrusions may be pardoned, 
as long as the farts detailed are backed, 
beyond the possibility of dispute, by the 
a\ithority of contemporary testimonies.” 
We have always been accustomed to 
consider the words * privilege of Par- 
liament”’ as the most vague and uncer 
tain that the English language, or the 
English constitution, can boast of. In 
this opinion we have erred. Lady Mor- 
gan has practically demonstrated, that, 
of all the salvos ever entered, to impose 





* As my work on Italy could not have 
reached Edinburgh in time to have been 
read and reviewed forthe July number 
of the Edinburgh Magazine, I have rea- 
son to think it was manufactured in Lon- 
don. It smeils of the Quarterly ereature' 
and whole phrases of abuse and invec- 
tive applied to me in the review of ** Ita- 
ly,” have been already applied by W il- 
liam Gifford, Esq. in his furius edition 
of Ben Jonson, to the victims of (to use 
aterm of his own applied to Hurd) his 
“insane criticism’ —the Malones, Whal 
leys, &c. &c. For instance—** What 
language of reprobation is sufficiently 
strong to mark the portentous igaorance, 
which could deliberately affirm that the 
homely and unadorffed interlude in the 
Temeest exceeded in the splendour of 
its exhibition that ofall the masks of Jon- 
son?”"—Notes on the Mask of the Vision 
of Delight.—Here is, word for word, the 
“language of reprobation”’ used to “that 
Irish woman” im the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine. 

** Lord—that a monster should be such 
a natural!” —Tempest. 


+ One would imagine that this ex- 
tract was taken from a preparatory pas- 
sage in my work, io which I pleaded sex 
in abatement of all criticism upon the 
work generally; whereas, in fact, it is an 
observation made by the bye, on the sub- 
ject of Milan, where the hospitalities I 
received, and the friendship | experi- 
enced, might, perhaps, have prejudiced 
my judgment, and hurried me into unin- 
tentional errors. 





on the credulity, or propitiate the favour 
of mankind, that of ‘* privilege of sex” 
is the most conveniently and mischiev- 
ously general and comprehensive. Is 
a jolterhead of a country member laugh- 
ed at by an opposition print, wherein 
his folly, bis ignorance, his ductility, or 
his corruption, are animadverted on as 
they deserve? he .ises in his place—de- 
nounces the daring offender—pleads 
“ privilege of Parliament”—and ends 
with a motion which is generally carried, 
for providing the would-be patriot with 
cool apartments in Newgate. Here, 
however, the matter rests. The session 
of Parliament and the durance of the 
patriot terminate together; and the sin- 
ner issues forth from his opprobrious 
den to commit new trespasses, without, 
perhaps, eucountering fresh castigation. 

ut does an ambulating scribbler of bad 
novels indite two goodly quartos, every 
page of which, almost, is sprinkled over 
with more or less of Nonsense, Igno- 
rance, Indecency, Irreligion, Jacobin- 
ism, and Premeditated Perversion of 
Facts? it is immediately hoped und 
‘trusted that sex may plead its pRivI- 
LeGe, and, that, if the heart make it- . 
self a party in the concern, its intrusions 
may be pardened!” In the former in- 
stance, the offence, real or imaginary, 
meets with a punishment in some de- 
gree suitable and proper; whereas, in the 
jatter, after every better principle of 
our nature has been outraged—after the 
laws and institutiuns of our country, and 
our religion, have been traduced and 
vilified—after, the inveterate, the mor 
tal foes of truth, religion, and social or- 
der, have been held up as paragons of 
philosophy, patriotism, and virtue—after 
we have toiled through blaspbemy and 
Jacobinism, calumny and falsehood— 
we are immediately called upon to re- 
spect **the privilege of sex!’’ and, on 
pain of being branded with inexpiable 
cowardice, to refrain from making a 
single tilt against such an evormous de- 
linquent, merely because, forsooth, the 
‘* work” is ‘a woman’s!” The age of 
chivalry, alas! is gone by; and “a wo- 
man’s work” against which such grave 
charges are laid, must, no less thao a 
man’s—had any man ever written such 
a mass of revolting jargon and abomina- 
tion—submit to the dissecting knife of 
criticism. To give lady Morgan the full 
benefit of our strictures, however we 
shall take care to be most rigidly me- 
thodical.” 


Thus far the accuser: his charge 
preferred against the accused 
amounting to this—“ that she is an 
ambulatory scribbler of bad novels! 
of nonsense! —ignorance!—indecen- 
cy!—irreligion!—Jacobinism !—and 
premeditated perversion of facts! — 
one who has outraged every better 
principle ef mature! tradueed and 
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vilified the laws, institutions, and 
religion of her country!—that she is 
an abettor of the mortal foes of so- 
oIAL onpER!—a retailer of blasphe- 
my!—Jacobinism !-—-calumny!—and 
falsehood!—and the author of a mass 
of revolting jargon and apomina 
rion!”—And this, the accuser call- 
eth “giving the accused the full 
benefit of his strictures! !!”—And 
now to the proofs. The reviewer 
gives them in the following order: 


«1 1. Nonsense —To convioce our 


readers that we do not dive very deep 
for examples under this category, we 
shall transcribe the very first sentence 
of this monstrous literary abortion. “The 
fables of antiquity have assigned to the 
Peninsula of Italy a golden age; and his- 
tory, sufficiently vaue, but better ac- 
credited, has peopled its Eden plains 
with cunfederated tribes; and has covered 
regions with numerous flocks and plen- 
teous barvests, where desolation now 
reigns over pestilential marshes.” Here 
we have “ fables” ** assigning a golden 
age to a peninsula;” and “ history,” at 
once “ vague” and “ accredited,” “peo- 
pling tden plains with confederated 
tribes!”—that is, * confederated” before 
they * peopled the Eden plains;” though 
where this “ confederacy” was first en- 
tered into, this petticoated ultra-radical 
has not deigned to inform us. In the 
sentences that follow in continuation, 
we meet with “ Europe subjugated (en- 
slaved) to slavery,”—a race of a mould 
and fibre swarming and violating,”’— 
and “an unknowa product from the 
Jfoundery of a new creation thinning the 
ranks of a refined degeneracy!”’—~In 
page 3, “ conquest” is said to be “ con- 
solidated by usurpation.” This is ove 
of a thousand instances of inversion of 
understanding that might be selected 
from the volumes before us. We beg 
to inform Muladi, that “conquest” “con- 
solidates usurpation,” pot usurpation 
eonquest. Buonaparte was a successful 
usurper, only because he was a great 
conqueror. Where did lady Morgan 
discover that “ the paradise” (Italy we 
presume) “ lured” (what?) “from the 
plains of Egypt.” We dare say there 
are Gypsies in Italy as elsewhere; but 
we really never beard that Ptolemy had 
ever reigued in that country, although 
we would be uadertstood to speak with 
great deierence to ber ladyship, who is 
obviously very learned ia ancient bistory, 
having discovered many facts which had 
totally escaped the more ubtruse percep- 
tions of her predecessors, In page 7 we 
are infor that ** hecatombs of Roman 
lives were offered up on the ratification 
of this alhance,” (that between Euge- 
mius II]. and the emperor Frederick 
Barbaross:,) ‘op the feast of St. Peter 
aad St. Paul.” What! was this alliance 
yatified by buman sagifices? We con- 








fess we cannot discover a glimpse of 
ineaning in this odd piece of exaggera 

ition and nonsense. There is aot a whis- 
per in history to justify such an asser- 
tion.” 

And is this the ignoramus you, 
Messrs. Constable and Co., have 
employed to review books of travels, 
to whom you have committed the 
destiny of your literary miscellany? 
Oh, fie! Messrs. Constable and Co.! 
Though your reviewer personifies 
pretension, 


—— ‘* His discourse peremptory, 

His tongue filed, and his general beha- 
viour 

Vain, and thrasonical,” 


yet his ignorance appears through 
every line, and he obviously throws 
himself for information on the au- 
thor he reviles—-upon the “ petti- 
coated ultra-radical author,”—with 
an unconscious simplicity that is 
very amusing. What! has he read 
nothing on the early story of Italy? 
Well, then, let him look into Virgil, 
Macrobius, Micali, Pignotti; and in 
those writers, ancient and modern, 
who have treated on the aboriginal 
state of Italy, he will find the au- 
thorities of all | have asserted on 


the “ golden age, assigned by fables: 


to Italy.” Any one of the young 
men of the University of Edinburgh 
will point out the passages alluded 
to, and one among them perhaps 
will translate* for him (which f can- 





* Notwithstanding one word of Greek, 
and a few lines of Latun, which this 
Chronomastix has borrowed te enrich 
his critique upon Italy, it is very evident 
by his shameful blunders, that he is ut- 
terly ignorant of modern languages. 
The Quarterly Review, denying that 
there was such a purase as ‘* bouquet 
d’arbres,” threw i Ultras into dismay: 
but here is a gentleman mistaking the 
commos Italian placard, ** qui si vende 
acqua vita,” which travellers read over 
every pot-house from Susa t» Napies, 
for a ‘* mixture of Freach and Latin;” 
because * vende” (pronounced vende 5) 
luoks like the French “* vend,” and ** ac- 
qua vita” reminds him of the Latin 
** aqua vite.”’ And on this presumption 
he declares that | know nothing of lan- 
guages! In like manner he observes, 
thai the custornhouse officers would say, 
** Ha lei qualche cosa par la dogana?” 
and not, as I have put it, + Niente per ia 
caegana?” If any Scotch teacher of 
italian, in a provincial boarding-school, 
has told the reviewer this, he has misled 
ium. Any Scotchman who.has been in 
italy (and | have met many accomplish- 
ed persons of that nation abroad) will set 
him right og this head. The gruff, 





not stop to do) the following para- 
graph; in itself a sufficient authority 





smoky Doganiero. who presents himself 
atthe carriace-window, and raises his 
hand, without taking the trouble of 
raising his eyes, frequently permits no- 
thing more than an interrogating ‘niente? 
to slide out of one corner of lis mouth, 
while the fumes of his pipe evaporate at 
the other. As be usually speaks the 
dialect of his own state, his Italian never 
reaches to the elegant Tuscan * ha lei,” 
This it isto review books of travels, 
without knowing any thing of the coun- 
tries of which they treat. All the re- 
marks on my French are equally inac- 
curate—for instance, the reviewer says, 
the ** Coup de plat de sabre” is wrong; 
that lady Morgan should have written, 
** Coup du plat desabre.” The phrase, 
however, is to be found, precisely as I 
wrote it, inthe Dictionnaire de l Acade- 
mie, and in the ** Dictionnaire critique 
de la langue Francaise.” This blunder 
of the Edinburgh Magazine reviewer 
being mentioned to an old French officer, 
he observed, ** Si l'on voulut dire, qu’un 
personne a recu le coup d’un autre, en 
disant, il lui a donné un coup avec le 
plat du sabre, cela vonlut exprimer que 
ce n’etait pas avee le tranchant, que 
Pindividu fut frappé: mais avec le p/at du 
sabre; coup de plat de sabre, est la 
phrase militaire pour un espéce de cha- 
timent militaire, trop connu de nos ar- 
mées sous l’ancien regime.” 


But this is nothing—be has invented 
seutimenis for me, expressive of the 
most shameless libertinism that ever dis- 
graced any work, maie or female; such 
as “lady Morgan calls having big one 
wife at a time, a privation of virtue.” I 
appeal from this false witness, to the 
readers of ‘ Italy.”— Another fabrica- 
tion, equally gross, is the following: 
** With all tre self-satisfied assurance of 
the most complete vanity, she tells us, 
that Hanuibal, according to Livy, cross- 
ed the Alps by Mount Cenis.” 1 refer 
the reader to vol. first, page 24. The 
passage thus musconstrued, purposely 
and knowiugly, is as follows: * From 
such a site as this Hannibal halted his 
Carthagenians, and pointed to the re- 
compense of all their arduous ander- 
takings—from such a site as this, the 
Lombard Albion passed,” &c. &. &e. 


‘The moon shines bright-—in such « 
night as this, 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojam 
wall. 
“* In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand;” 


say Lorenzo and Jessica—and yet, they 
did not mean to say, that on that particu- 
lar night in which they were seated in 
Poutia’s garden, Trois “ sighed his 
soul to Cressida,” —or Dino 


““Waved her love to come again @ 
Carthage.” 
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for all [ have advanced on the sub- 


ject:— 


“| poeti chiamarano secol d’oro 
il tempo di quei regni che la lor 
fantasia seppe abbellire con le pid 
seducenti narazioni, mentre che la 
riconoscenza nazionale collocd in 
cielo i nomi di quei benefatteri dell’ 
umanita.”--L’Jtalia avanti il domi- 
nio dei R mani. 

From the same sources he may de- 
rive information on the early confede- 
racy of the Italian states; of which 
Micaliobserves, “ Tutti questi popoli 
rinniti con vincolid‘una commune or- 
igine. tradevano, cid noa ostante, dal- 
Ja religione e dalla politica, il prin- 
cipal fondamento della lor concor- 
dia sotto la tutelar custodia di una 
nazione confederata.” vol. 1. p. 149. 

“ We meet (observes this pseucio- 
reviewer) with Europe subjugated 
(enslaved) to slavery.” But accord- 
ing to my Irish bog- latin, “subjugat 
ed,” from its derivation, means lite- 
rally “ passed under the yoke!” It 
is related that the Romans did so 
upon an occasion— 

“ Patience per force with wilful choler 
meeting;”’ 


but they were not therefore en- 
slaved! The reviewer is referred 
to any Roman History (abridged for 
the use of Young Ladies). 

“In page 3,” adds this Captain 
O’Biunder of the inburghee in 
page 3, Conquest is said to be con- 
solidated by Usurpation; but I beg 
to inform Miladi.* that Conquest 
eonsolidates Usurpation!” 

Oh, my Chronomastix, you may 
“tell that to the Marines,” but the 
Cesars and the Napoleons would 
never have believed you! They were 
Conquerors first—Emperors aftef- 
wards; and they consolidated the 
Of Livy, his name or authority, there is 
not a single word;—and yet this is the 
way | have been always reviewed! the 
object being, coute qui coute, to stop the 
sale of my works, and prevent my writ- 
ing at all 

* This epithet of ‘* Miladi” is meant 
to be wit, but it cannot pass for ori-i- 
nality. It has been worn threadbare in 
the service of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
who received it, a little the worse for 
wear, from his Dublin contributor:— 
thence it passed to the “ Moring Post;” 
and is yet deemed worthy of adoption by 
the editor »f the Edinburgh Magazine. 
But wit is like cookery— 

** Et souvenez vous bien, 
Qu’un diner réchauffé oé*valut jamais 
rien.” —Boi.ea. 





conquests, which gave them an in- 
fluence over the opinions of their 
fellow citizens, by usurpations,which 
gave them power over their rights. 

“ Where? (continues mon imper- 
turbable!) where did lady Morgan 
discover that the Paradise (Italy, 
we presume,) lured from the plains 
of Egypt?” &c. &c. &e.—Call you 
this reviewing?—Call you this back- 
ing your friends!!! Messrs. Consta- 
ble and Co.?—Why, Goudman Dull, 
lady Morgan found itin such works 
as her reviewer evidently never 
heard of—in Buonarreti—in Maffei 
—-in Mazzochi—whe all differ in 
some respects, though all agree that 
the early inhabitants of Italy had 
their origin in ancient emigration. 
“Chi la ripete dall’ Egitto! (says 
Pignotti)-———-chi dai Canei; chi da 
questi e dai Feneci,” &c. &c. &c. 

“In page 7 we are informed, (con- 
tinues the reviewer of “ Italy,””) that 
** hecatombs of Roman lives were offered 
up on the ratification of this allianée be- 
tween Eugenius I{l. and the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, on the feast of 
St. Peterand St. Paul! —What, was this 
alliance ratified by blood? we confess we 
cainot discover a glimpse of meaning in 
this odd piece of exaggeration and non- 
sense. There is nota whisper in history 
to justify such an assertion.” 

To this I answer, not in the His- 
tory of “Jack the Giant killer”— 
but there is, in the splendid “ His- 
tory of the Italian Republics,” by 
Sismondi——and in all other histories 
which treat of this notorious epoch 
of the middle ages. “Mon Cousin, 
voila un belle occasion pour ap- 
prendre a lire’-—-as D Argenson 
said to the illiterate Bignon, when 
he was appointed librarian to the 
king. 

“In page 17 we meet (observes my 
Bignon) with the following passage: — 

*** For while the classical annals of 
Italy, with ail their vices and crimes, 
make a part of the established education 
of England, the far nobler history of the 
Italian republics, les siecles des merites 
ignores, remains but little know.’—It is 
impossible te determine whether igno- 
rance or nonsense predominates in this 
passage. The classical annals of Italy, 
of wich lady Morgan knows about as 
much as the man in the moon, do cer- 
tainly make apart of the established 
education of England, and we rejoice 
that this is the case; but we should cer 
tainly insult the understandings of our 
readers, were we to attempt to vindicate 
the study Pie classical annals of Italy, 


teeming as they do with great and im- 
mortal examples of patriotism and virtue, 





or to expose * the portentous ignorance - 
which could describe’* the study of the 
history of the puny,ferocious.and sangui- 
aary republics of Italy—of the crimes of 
such men as the duc de Valentino, and 
opes Alexander and Clement—as far 
whler than that of Numa, of Tarquin, of 
Grutus, of Cesar, of Pompey, of Augus- 
us, or of Cicero.’ ” 

The puny republics of Italy!! 

What, then, I ask, was the state of 
Rome in the times of the Numas 
and Tarquins? A clus‘er of wicker 
huts, resembling the miserable 
creaghts of the Irish Rapparees: 
while the marble capitals of [taly, 
the glorious works of the Orcagnas, 
the Brawantes, and the Michael 
Angelos, still attest the splendour 
of the republics of the middle ages, 
their wealth, extent and civiliza- 
tion. For the Valentinos, the Alex- 
anders and the Clements, devoted 
to execration as they are in the 
pages of “Italy” (where probably 
the reviewer first learnt any thing 
about them) they were much of the 
same sort of persons as the Numas 
and the ‘l'arquins—(and I should 
like to know, par parenth?se, which 
of the Tarquins is the Tory review- 
er’s favourite and model for the 
study of British youth)—like them, 
imposters and tyrants, affecting*é 
divine right to trample on the liber- 
ties of mankind. Their system was 
long continued in Euro in Eng- 
land it ended with the Stuarts; and 
not all the Tory magazines in Great 
Britain—not even “ ours” of Edin- 
burgh, will bring it back, 
‘* Tho’ inclination be as sharp as ’twill.”” 
But the examples of study held up 
by the accused in her work, are not: 
the Valentinos and Alexanders— 
they are the Capponi, the Strozzi, 
the Ruccellai—the Sydneys, Russels 
and Hampdens of the republics of 
Italy. 

‘* Leonardo da Vincj” says the re- 
viewer, who accuses me of nonsense, 
“employed upon his Supper! Our read- 
ers will doubtless feel curious to know 
how long this learned painter was occu- 
pied in eating his supper!!! We blush 
to say we really cannot satisfy them!!!’ 

“ Leonardo’s Supper,” it is well 
known, is the common as well as 
technical term given to Da Vinci’e 
picture, and not “ Leonardo’s great 
master-piece, Christ’s Last Supper,” 
as the Chronomastix of the Edin- 


burgh Magazine supposes. And 
* See vote in Edinburgh Magazive.— 
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does the reviewer blush here? Let 

him keep his reviewing blushes for 

ter instances of ignorance than 

e has yet betrayed; for I have not 
yet done with him. 


“3. Inpecency.—This may appear 
an extraordinary category under which 
to class the sins of ‘ a woman’s work;’ yet 
truth compels us to speak out. Many 
of the passages in this book are of a kind 
to shame a rake of any sense and judg- 
ment; and whenever an opportunity oc- 
curs, we invariably find her ladyship 
sporting her badinage, her lascivious 
descriptions and double entendres, with 
a freedom, facility and expertness, that 
may startle weak nerves. We shall only 
produce one of the least exceptionable 
instances of this sort of transgressions, 
and refer our readers to the rest. We 
dare not pollute our pages with the odious 
stuff which this ultra-radical in petticoats 
disports so much, con amore. 

** ¢ Wishing to visit the triumphal arch 
at Susa, (the first and almost the last 
perfect monument of antiquity to be 
seen in Italy till Rome is reached) we 
were told that it stood in the gardens of 
the governor, behind the fort. On as- 
cending to its gates, we were received 
by a veteran, who, for a trifling douceur, 
admitted us within the walls, and pre- 
sented us, not to the ‘ warder bold,’ but 
to the governor’s housekeeper. The keys 
of the fortress seemed to bang from her 
smart French apron, and some visitants 
might have found that there was ‘ more 
ae in her eye than fifty of their swords.’ 

ere was a saucy mock humility about 
her, indicating one, who, though hired to 
serve, remained to rule. As we return- 
ed, under her escort, from visiting the 
arch, we encountered the governor, a 
most admirable dramatic figure, in full 
uniform an¢ powdered toupee. ‘ >hall 
I present you?” said she, and, without 
waiting our answer, tripped up to him, 
continuing, ‘ Here are two Signori, [does 
her ladyship mean two gentlemen?*] who 
wish extremely to see your Belvedere.’ 
The arch look with which she said this, 
let us into the secret of the governor, 
that his Belvedere was, for the present, 
his cheval de battaille. It was a little 





* No, her ladyship meaus to give the 
Italian idiom as an Italian spoke it: “* Sig- 
nori’”’ is the term always addressed to a 


company of both sexes. The “ Addio, 
Signori,” the Italian salute, on entering 
a room where both sexes are present, 
(tantamount to Good-day, ladies—gen- 
tlemen) was, I remember, always trans- 
lated into French by one of our Floren- 
tine visitors, (ambitious of speaking that 
language) by “bon jour, Messieurs.”— 
Such ignorance as'this critique indicates, 
would disgrace the editorship of a two- 
penny ballad. Have the “ Signori” Con- 
stable and Co. no Italian corrector of the 
press, te correct aleo their reviewer? 


pavilion at the extremity of a bastion: 
beneath were the Pas (Quare pays] de 
Suze,* and the vales of Piedmont; above 
hung the snowy Alps, and torrents fell, 
and streams trickled, on every side. The 
governor was the.very epitome of the 
Vieille Cour. He walked with his hat 
off, showed us his flower-knots, and 
praised the English, by whose advice 
and whose assistance fortresses once 
more rose, and gallant governors aud 
pretty housekeepers ruled them. Nothing 
could be more theatric than the whole 
scene. The old sentinel, with one arm, 
smoking his pipe, under a broken arch; 
an old gardener, in a faded regimental,’ ” 


The proofs given in the counts of 
this indictment of indecency are 
marked in reprobating italics—they 
are “ Housekeeper!’——“ Hired to 
serve, remained to rule!’”’—“ Arch 
look!!!”—“« Cheval de battaille!!/”— 
“Pas de Suze!!!’ —* Vieille Cour!!!” 
and “ Gallant!!!!” 

Alas! for such phrases as these 
am I to incur the odium of inde- 
cency?—the worst a woman can 
sustain, the last she would choose to 
bear!—Indecency! these are cu- 
rious times! —Princes might recall, 
if they would, the days and manners 
of the Charleses and the Louises! 
they might take a mistress from the 
stage, or chvose her from the Red 
Bench, and exhibit the offspring of 
their illicit loves in pubhe and in 
private society, avd yet i doubt if 
one of those moral censors, those 
pure supporters of the “social or- 
der,”” who fail foul of my “ indecent 
anecdote,” and write down “ House- 
keeper,”’ in Italics, would, even by 
inference, or inuendo, attack these 
privileged violators of decency and 
decorum! 

‘** My simple truth must be abused 

By silken, sly, wsinuating Jacks,” 
for the purpose of intimidating the 
ignorant and the shallow from read- 

* (“Quere pays.”)—This “ Quxere 
pays” is worth millions!!!— Est il poss - 
bie, (as the stupid prince of Denmark 
used to say to his father-in-law, James 
the Second, upon all extraordinary 
events) Est-il possible, that a reviewer, 
hired by such publishers as Messrs. Con- 
stable and Co.—whose ** communica- 
tions” probably were “ particularly ad- 
dressed to Longman and Company, Lon- 
don,” should make a QU#RE on the Pas 
de Suzv'!!—Should he start a doubt on 
the Pas de Calais, he is lost! Even 
Messrs. Constable and Dingman will 
find him out on that poiat—that will be a 

’ 








Saus-pas indeed 





ing a work, where the nefarious sys- 
tem, by which alone such creatures 
can thrive and flourish, is courageous- 
ly attacked,* and frankly exposed. 

The next charge brought forward 
by the reviewer is— 


InreviGtos!!!—* In page 3, vol. 1.,” 
he says, * the Caristtan Church is de- 
scribed as founded in sacrifice, &c. &c. 
This is pretty distinct as to her ladyship’s 
creed; and though compelled to do so in 
justification, we cannot but solicit the 
indulgence of all serious and religious 
persons, who may take the trouble to 
wade through this article, for contami- 
nating our pages with the following— 
the last extract which we shall produce 
under this head—referring merely to 
the pages where further examples may 
be found in abundance, by all those who 
desire more. ‘ Meantime, some devo- 
tee, who paid dearly for the privilege, 
tottered under the burden of an immense 
black Christ, larger than life; while ano- 
ther pious athlete bore a white Christ of 
equal dimensions!’ Vol. I. p. 249. At 
his leisure, the reader who desires further 
specimens, may consult the following 
pages of Vol. I. 23, 30, 188, 200, and 
2419—and of Vol. Il. 86, 149, 179, 211, 
274, and 412. This last is quite horrible, 
and, except this woman, there is not, we 
are convinced, another English writer 
that would have penned so atrocious an 
outrage on all religion and decency, Our 
very blood almost curdled to read it. But 
we must advance with our ungrateful 
examination.’ 


The anecdote given in this insu- 
lated and distorted way, is part of 





* This art was first resorted to by the 
Quarterly, and it then invented ‘that 
odious calumny by a distortion of facts, 
which Mr. Playfair bas copied, and 
which has been kindly refuted by some 
generous person whom | do not know, in 
the Gazette Hfstorical, Political and 
Literary, of July 9, 1820. 1 give the 
passage:—** The first count in the indict- 
ment runs thus—‘ The indecent story 
about not finding a maid in Dieppe to 
represent the Virgin. is not fit for a book 
that gets into the hands of young people, 
who have either religion or virtue.’ Does 
he know that lady Morgan says no such 
thing—that she never asserted that a 
maid or a virgin could not be found io 
Dieppe, but the image of the Virgin te 
carry in the procession? The revolution 
had spread such desolation, that when 
processions were revived by Louis 
XVIII. the priests could not find in the 
chapel an effigy to represent the person 
whose festival they commemorated. Be- 
fore Mr. Playfair again quotes a passage 
for the purpose of criticising it, we would 
recommend to him rather to consult the 
original work, than any false and pre 
judiced misrepresentation of it.” 
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a description of a religious proces- 
sion, annually performed at Genoa, 
revived and protected by the king 
of Sardinia. The terms “ Cristo nero 
—Cristo bianco,” are taken fron 
the royal and sacred program of the 
festival. The king of Sardinia stands 
accountable, and not the author, for 
this acticle, with which the imma 
culate of the Edinburgh has con- 
taminated his pure pages. It ma 

be added, that in page 3, vol. I. 
there is no such term as the 
“ Cuaistian Church,” it is “a weak 
invention of the enemy’s:”—for the 
pages alluded to by numbers, they 
are the best refutations of the whole 
eharge, and to them the public is 
referred.* 

**6. PREMEDITATED PERVERSION OF 
Facts.—This is a grave and serious 
crimination, and the proof shall be as 
complete as the vice bere indicated is 
odious and revolting. Our first exam- 
ple shall be from p. 12 of Vol. tl. * Fraa 
cis (I.) when a prisoner in Spain, and 
weary of confinement, pledged his ho- 
nour to the emperor that he would re 
turn if permitted to visit lis dominions. 
When he reached the frontiers of France, 
he burst into a fit of laughter at Charles’ 
credulity, and arriving at Paris built a 
little pavilion, and calling it Madrid, 
took possession of it, with Me voici a 
Madrid.’ Now this story is as false as 
it is ridiculous, and what is more, lady 
Morgan cannot but know that it is false. 
Will any human being that is in the 
smallest degree acquainted with history, 
believe in the ‘credulity’ of the empe 
ror Charles V., or that he would have 
been the dupe of such an artifice as that 
recorded above?” 

For the violation of the pledged 
oath of Francis the First, and the 
Pope’s absolving him from it, Ro- 
bertson Muller and Sismondi, may 
be adduced as evidences; and the 
main fact being established, the epi- 
sode of the Pavilion, even if apocry- 





* In reply to these charges of immo- 
rality, &c., once for all, I appeal from 
the reviewers to the works themselves. 
Let me be judged by what | have writ- 
ten, and not by the commentaries of my 
enemies, or the dislocated and insulated 
passages they chouse to put forward for 
their own purposes. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that of these zealous advocates for 
public decency, there are few (whose 
names and histories are known) whose 
lives will justify their hypocritical pre 
tensions, and who have not, at some pe- 
riod of their literary existence, been 
guilty of the very sins they so eagerly at- 
tempt to fix on the opponents of their 
‘ew ly-adopted politics. 


phal und given on insufficient au- 
thority, would have been no grave 
offence: but the anecdote of the 
Pavillon de Madrid is as notorious 
as the ea:stence of the Pavillon Mar- 
san, and it is possible the reviewer 
may know as much of one as the 
other. 


‘¢ Of the same freedom,” he continues, 
“with histerical facts, we have another 
example in page 26, Vol. I. 

*“** The French army, under Louis 
XIV. became the slavish agent of the 
most egotistical ambition; and the ex- 
cesses permitted to his troops diminished 
their popularity, and corrupted their dis- 
cipline. The disasters which closed and 
disgraced his reign left the people dis- 
contented and the troops degraded, The 
military system continued to degenerate 
under Louis XV. The foreign foe was 
the least formidable enemy the army 
found toencounter. The battle of Fon- 
tenoy was nearly lost, because forty 
thousand men were left beyond the reach 
of cannon-shot to guard the person of the 
king, and his ambulating harem. The 
councils of war, held in the king’s cabi- 
net, were presided by his mistresses, and 
governed by courtiers, whose interest it 
was to counteract the unhappy com- 
mander, who could do nothing without 
the court.’ 

‘* We had lately occasion to consult, 
with reference to an historical enquiry, 
nearly every thing that had been written 
on the subject of the battle of Fontenoy; 
and even in the periodical publications of 
1744 and 1745, many of which were in 
the hands of the mortal enemies of the 
French monaich, we never found the 
least hint of such an absurd and mon- 
strous piece of conduct as the king ha- 
zarding the loss of the battle, by retain- 
ing 40,000 men to guard himself and his 
* Ambulating Harem.’ We disbelieve 
the story an toto as inconsistent, both with 
authentic history, and with itself; and we 
aver that an author of any veracity would 
never have produced it unless accompa- 
nied and fortified by the most undoubted 
authority.” 

To this the author replies, that 
military campaigns and perivdical 
publications of the day are not the 
works where anecdotes of courts 
and cabinets, and the tender indis- 
cretions of kings, are to be found. 
And she refers for her authorities 
to the numerous Mémoires of the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth. The 
“story,” and much more curious 
matter than she has dared to brin 
forward, will be found in the “ Mé- 
moires Historiques et Anecdotes de 
la Cour de France du tems de Mad. 
Pompadourt,” and in a work of much 


| higher character, by Mons. Du Clos, 








Histaggrapher .of France, and 
Member of the Academie Francaise 
—bis well known* “ Memoires se- 
crets sur les Regnes de Louis qua- 
torze et Louis quinze.” As to the 
“story” of the Ambulating Harem, 
which is “disbelieved entirely,” 
faith must be involuntary; but of 
the fact there are but too many evi- 
dences—some of them are melan- 
choly enough. The beautiful though 
unfortunate duchess de Chateau- 
roux was the sultana of this Ambu- 
lating Harem. She had taken Agnes 
Sorel as her model, and urged the 
king to join the army, whither she 
accompanied him with most of the 
ladies of the court: the queen only, 
and her few faithful friends, being 
denied this distinction. At Metz, 
the king was seized with a distem- 
per supposed to be mortal; the bish- 
ops (one of them a Fitzjames) and 
the Jesuits who surrounded the 
couch of the royal invalid, insisted 
on the removal of the duchess, and 
the king permitted a lettre de cachet 
to be issued against the unfortunate 
woman he had seduced from inno- 
cent obscurity. The king recover- 
ed, dismissed his bishops, and took 
back his mistress! who shortly after 
died by poison—the fate of her 
younger sister and predecessor in 
guilt, and in the affections of Louis 
the Fifteenth.t Should the reviewer 





* Of this very curious work, Baron 
Grimm observes, “ On ne saurait douter 
de l’autorité de cet ouvrage; il tient un 
milieu fort interessant entre le genre des 
mémoires particulieres, et celui d’une 
histoire generale.” 


+ The eldest sister, Madame de Mail- 
ly, had preceded the two others, aad, 
horrible to say, shared the guilty honours 
lavished on the youngest, Madame de 
Vintemille, who was said to have been 
poisoned by Cardinal Fleury—a proba- 
ble calumny, though he was her declared 
enemy. Madame de Mailly died in peni- 
‘tence, and in despair, ordering her re- 
mains to be buried near a common drain, 
as unworthy a more honourable sepul- 
chre. Such was the atrocious proftigacy 
of the court of Louis the Fifteenth, even 
before the reigns of the Pompadours and 
the Du Barry’s—and such the fate of 
the sultanas of that ambulating harem, 
of whom the reviewer could find nothing 
in the account he read of the battle of 
Fontenoy, or in the periodical publica- 
tions of the years 1744-45.—But it has 
been long beld out to such flimsy critics, 
as a warning, that “ a little reading is a 
dangerous thing:”’"—sooner, or later, pre- 
tension is inevitably found out 
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in the loyal Edinburgh Magazine 
startle at such royal anecdotes as 
these, and cry— 


“ A& flourish! trumpéts, strike alarum, 
drums, 

Let hot the heavens hear this tell-tale 
worman 

Rail on the Lord’s atiointed!” 


I must refer him to the pleasantest | 
of all works, written by the best of | 
all Tories, the Stuart loving Evelyn | 
—there are stories of royal narems, 
stationary and ambulatory, to make 
his hair stand on end! For what is | 
4 French king carrying bis mistress | 
to the wars, toa king of England | 
taking his with him to church? Eve 

lyn, a better authority than periodi- 
éal publications of the day, describes | 
Charles the Second receiving the 

sacrament with his natural sons, in 

the presence of their various mo- 

thers, whom he (Evelyn) so often | 
and so quaintly calls “ these cattle.” | 

( To be continued.) 


LE SOLITAIRE. 
Concluded from page 797. 

* Charles VII. reigned i: France, | 
and peace was at length restored to 
his unfortunate kingdom, which had 
long been a prey to the ravages of 
war. ‘The Dauphin, afterwards Lou- 





is XI. eager to gain possession of the 
throne, for the second time conspir- 


ed against his parent. His plot was, 
however, speedily detected, and 
Lovis fled to the court of my father, 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

“ Bhilip, who hated Charles V1i., 
received the fugitive with all the 
honours due to the heir presumptive 
to the crown of France. 1 was then | 
in the dawn of life. The arttul and 
treacherous French prince bore on | 
his countenance the impress of vir- 
tue and sincerity. Ip my eyes he 
stood acquitted of all the crimes 
laid to his charge. Lregarded Charles 
VII as an unnatural monster, and 
the Dauphin as the noble victim of 

rsecution. 

“Of all the noblemen of the court 
of Burgundy, | was most attached 
to the Count de Saint-Maur. He 
had guided my first steps in the field 
of orn and was the companion of 
all my pleasures. A profound ob 
éerver of human nature, he had pene- 
trated the character of the Dauphin, 
and warned me of his perfidy; but 
I was offended at his suspicions. He 


cherous and disloyal prince, I sacri- 
ficed the sincere and devoted friend. 
“ About this period Baron de Her- 
stall presented, at the court of Phi- 
lip, his daughter Lrena, the sole heir 
ess of her relative the rich Duchess 
d’Aroville. Irena, the most brilliant 
beauty of the court of Burgundy, 
immediately became the object of 
universal homage. Ishared the .ene- 


ral enthusiasm; for | had not yet | 
| seen Elodie. 


Irena appeared to me 
a paragon of perfection, and | mis- 
took adwiration for love. 

“ Charles VIL. died, and Louis be- 
ing called to the throne, I left Irena, 
and proceeded to France in the suite 
of the new sovereign Lewis load- 
ed me with magnificent presents; 
but they were the gifts of a sovereign 
to his vassal. In vain-I sought for 
the friend, | found only the monarch. 


‘Count de Charolais,’ said he one ' 


day, presenting me with a sealed pa- 
per, ‘I wish to intrust to you the 
gevernment of Normandy. Here is 
your commission. ‘To morrow you 
must depart for Rouen, where f hope 
you will continue to merit the confi- 
dence and bounty of your King’ — 
He left me petrified with amazement 
and indignation. In the first trans- 
port of rage, | was about to reject 
the insulting commission with dis- 
dain; but the Count de Saint-M aur, 
who had accompanted me to Paris, 
succeeded in changing my determi- 
pation. ‘through his interposition 
I was prevailed on to quit Paris, and 
accept the command of Normandy 

« os had already given me 
yroofs ef his indifference; it was 
not long ere he evinced bis hatred. 
Some years previous te the death of 
Charles VIL., [had known the duke 
of Brittany. A youthful rivalry had 
armed us againsteach other. | had 
defeated the duke in single combat, 
and Louis was aware of our mutual 


enmity. No seoner was | installed | 
y 


in my post at Normandy, than the 
King of France resolved to send 
thither a lieutenant, charged with 
extraordinary powers, reudering nul! 
those of the governor; and this lieu- 
tenant was no other than the Duke 
of Brittany. 

“ At this new affront my rage knew 
nobounds; the Coant de Saint-Maur 
a second time appeased me. But 
white he condemued the just indig 
nation of a virtuous mind, be uncon 





lest my conddence, and, te the trea- 


sciously taught me the art of dis 
simulation. He stifled those seeds 


of enthusiasm and loyality, which, 
had they been freeiy developed, 
might have prodaced glorious fruits; 
and the voice of prudence impelled 
me on to the commission of crime. 
“Surrounded by the vile agents 
of the Duke of Brittany, the poig- 
nard of the assassin daily threaten. 
ed my life, and ere long, the poison- 
ed cup had nearly terminated my 
existence. My youth and strength, 
| however, triumphed even over the 
| effects of powerful poison; and no 
human power could now repress m 
fury. I proclaimed Louis Xt a fel. 
on, a traitor, and a murderer, f 
, denounced bim fothe horror of earth 
, and the vengeance of Heaven; and 
| disdainfully resigning his detested 
- commission, i flew te arm Burgundy 
against France. 
| “Summoned by my cr 





of war 
and vengeance, the most illustrious 
chiefs of the French kingdom rose 
agaist Louis XL. At the head of a 
victorious army I marched to the 
combat. The troops of Louis speedi- 
ly retreated before the standard of 
Burgundy. On all sides victory 
crowned my footsteps. Overthrow- 
mg every obstacle, | soon reached 
the gates of Paris, and astonished 
Europe already conferred on the 
Count de Charolais the sirname of 
Crarles the Bold. 

_ “| besieged Paris. Louisretired 
from his capital; but, secretly ad- 
dressed to me a letter, cailing to 
wind our former friendship. He 
implored an interview, and, relying 
on my loyalty, declared his deter- 
mination to proceed unguarded te 
my camp. 
“My force was stationed at Ber- 
cy; the remains of the royal arm 
were drawn up on the opposite bauk 
ol the Seine. Ina small boat the 
French monarch crossed the river, 
and landed alone among his ene- 
mies. This proof of his confidence 
amazed and delighted me. I once 
more bebeld the Dauphiv whom I 
had so devotediy ioved. He was 
no longer Louis X1., but the dear 
companion of my youth. If flew to 
meet him, and received him with a 
warm embrace. The King, avail- 
ing himself of this generous enthu- 
siasin, obtained peace on-easy tering; 
the treaty of Conflans was signed, 
and mone Ng escorted by Louisa 
as far as Villiers-le-Bel, I resumed 
the road to Burgundy. 

“it was not long ere Louis 3% 
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openly violated the treaty of Con- 
flans. Having planted the seeds of 
discord among the rival sovereigns, 
he no longer feared a confederation, 
and openly manifested his want of 
faith. The states of the duke of Bur- 
gundy were filled with the emissa- 
ries of the king of France. The 
city of Dinan rose in open rebellion, 
and my father placed a force under 
my command to besiege the fort- 
ress. Such was the result of the 
treaty of Conflans! Such the price 
of my loyalty and the reward of a 
magnanimous action! 

«The city of Dinan resisted for 
some time, and at tength a geveral 
assault was determined on. ‘ihen, 
but toe late, the inhabitants of Di- 
nan saw the abyss which their own 
madness had prepared for them. 
They surrendered at discretion, and 
I took possession of the fortress. 
I awaited the decision of my father; 
Philip decreed the ruin of the in- 
surgent city, and pronounced sen 
tence of death on the inhabitants. 

“Here commenced the horrors 
and cruelties of my life. 1 obeyed 
the orders of my father. Except the 
old men, women and children,whom 
I banished from the town, all the 
inhabitants of Dinan were put to 
the sword. Bound two by two, 
eight handred of the principal rebels 
were drowned in the Meuse, and 
the city, after being pillaged, was 
destroyed by fire. Philip died short- 
ly after this fatal siege, and my ac 
cession to the throne of Burgundy 
was marked by an odious murder. 
O Elodie! my pen refuses to con- 
tinue this horrible narrative; but 
none of my crimes must be conceal - 
ed from you. 

«| repaired to Dijon, where Louis 
had once more succeeded in stirring 
up discontent. Forced to levy new 
jmposts and to assemble new troops, 
I was about to commence another 
war, when symptoms of insurrection 
were manifested in my capital, and 
even in my army. ‘ihe count de 
Saint-Maur, the chief of my forces, 
who was no less adored by the mili- 
tary than by the people, blamed my 
resolutions, and opposed my plan 
of again cenmmencing war. Yet the 
eneiny who attacked me had violat 
ed his treaties, and betrayed his 
most solemn oath. Sensible of the 
wrongs | had experienced, I turned 


an angry ear to the counsels of 


Saint-Maur. The count immediate- 





ly tendered his resignation. * How!” 
I exclaimed, on seeing him depart, 
‘Saint-Maur professed to be my 
frie d, and he abandons me in the 
hour of danger!’—A sudden cla- 
mour without the walls of the palace, 
announced some popular commotion; 
my guards opposed the rebels. 
Among the vociferations of the as- 
svilants, [beard the cty of Death to 
the tyrant! Live Saint-Maur! Ac- 
customed tothe treacheries of friend- 
ship, I doubted not that the count 
was another Louis. Followed by a 
few knights | rushed out to join my 
defenders. In the hall of the palace, 
I met Saint-Maur, and, pointing to 
him, exclaimed to my fotlowers, 
‘There is the chief of the rebels!’ 
Saint-Maur was instantly surround- 
ed by my barbarous satellites, and 
received a deadly wound!—Elodie! 
your noble father fell lifeless at my 
feet! but L call Heaven to witness 
that my hand was not stained with 
his blood. 

“Tranquility was at length re- 
stored in my capital. My people 
every where received me with en- 
thusiasm. A brilliant court was as- 
sembled around me. 1 again be- 
held trena, and the beautiful heiress 
of Aroville resumed her ascendancy 
over my beart. I surrounded the 
daughter of Herstall with all the 
seductions of glory and love. I pro- 
mised to lead her to the altar as 
soon as political affairs would per- 
mit me. | vowed eternal constancy; 
Irena believed me, and, leavicg the 
protection of her father, fled to one 
of my chateaux in a remote part of 
Burgundy. 

« Every day brought to light some 
new perfidy of Louis. At length he 
presumed formally to annul the 
treaty of Conflans, under pretence 
that it had been forced upon him 
by violence and rebellion. Edward, 
king of England, proposed to unite 
his forces to mine, and to oppose 
the perjured monarch, while at the 
same time he offered me the hand 
of his sister, Margaret of York. 
Love forbade this brilliant union; 
but the interests of my people 
strongly called for it. Unable to 
resist the imperative appeals of 
policy and ambition, [rena was sac 
rificed, and I received the hand of 
the English princess. In spite of 
my precautions, Irena discovered 
my perfidy. She immediately fled 
from her retreat; all my inquiries 
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were fruitless, and her fate remain- 
ed a mystery. ° 

“I now declared open war against 
Louis, entered the Fcuthers of his 
kingdom, and commenced hostili- 
ties. Incredible as it may appear, 
the French king, apprehensive of 
the issue of the contest, a second 
time addressed a conciliatory letter 
to his former friend. He again de- 
manded a private interview, and 
Charles had the weakness to grant 
his request. Louis XL, as before, 
repaired to my camp unarmed and 
undefended; already his irresistible 
art had in some measure justified 
his treachery,when a courier brought 
me the intelligence that Liege was 
in a state of insurrection; and I now 
learned that on the very day when 
Louis had written to me to implore 
an interview, he had sent off an 
urgent dispatch ineiting Liege to 
rise In arms against me, 

* My rage knew no bounds. Louis 
was in my power; and I overwhelm- 
ed him with my execrations. In 
vain he protested his innocence, in 
vain he swore that, far from having 
stirred up rebellion in Liege, he was 
ready himself to march thither to 
quell the insurgents. - I ordered the 
monarch to prison, and abandoned 
him to hisremorse. It would now 
have been an easy task to have ren- 
dered myself master of the states of 
my captive. The perfidy of Louis 
Xf. would have justified his punish- 
ment. France would have admired 
the enterprising conqueror, and the 
stains of treason and usurpation 
would have been effaced by the 
laurels of victory. 

“ But | still possessed sufficient 
vigour to contend against the pow- 
ers of iniquity. I resisted the temp- 
tation, and repairing te the apart- 
ment of my prisoner, ‘If your pro- 
testations of innocence be sincere,’ 
L exclaimed, ‘swear that you are 
instantly ready to follow me to 
geet the rebellion of Liege!’ Louis 
XI. solemnly pronounced the oath 
I required. Peace was sworn on 
the Cross of Charlemagne. The 
king of France, like a humble vas- 
sal, marched to battle under m 
standard, and my army was speedi- 
’; triumphant before the walls of 

lege. 

“About this period I remarked, 
among the heroes of Burgundy, the 
young count de Norindall. bert 
appeared worthy to become my 
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companion in arms. 1 loaded him 
with honours; Egbert perceived that 
I loved him, and his attachment to 
his prince amounted to adoration. 
“On the banks of the Meuse, not 
far from the beleagured city, foliow 
ed bv Egbert and a few knights, | 
was one evening crossing a thick 
forest. Having missed my way, | 
directed my course towards a light 
which glimmered in the window of 
an old mansion. I requested a 
night’s lodging for myself and my 
followers. The owner of the man- 
sion, | was informed, was absent, 
but the servants received us with 
the utmost readiness. | was shown 
into a spacious apartment, where, 
overcome with fstigue, | threw my- 
self on a bed, and fell into a pro- 
found sleep. A sudden noise, how- 
ever, soon aroused me. By the dim 
light of a lamp, almost extiaguished, 
I observed something moving be- 
hind the gloomy tapestry of the 
apartment. Ina moment i beheld 
issuing from the tapestry, a female 


figure, arrayed in white, veiled fiom | 


head to foot, and holding a lamp in 
her hand. Advancing towards me, 
she threw aside her veil, and raising 
the lamp to her face, which present. 


ed the disfigured remains of exqui- | 
site beauty, ‘ Recognize if you can, | 
said she, the young and beauteous | 
heiress of Aroville!’—‘ lrena!” 1 ex- | 


claimed, suddenly starting from my 
couch.—* Follow me!’ she said, and 
leading me through a secret pas- 


sage, she speedily entered a vast | 


circular chamber, hung with black, 
and lighted with funeral tapers. 
The daughter of Herstall advanced 
towards a coffin, which stood in the 
centre of the apartment, surmount- 


ed by a canopy of black. She gent- | 


ly raised the coffin-lid; | approach 
ed, and with borror beheld the dead 


Trena, in a bewildered tone, * young 
and noble son of Burgundy. Peace 
be with his innocent spirit!—She 
gazed steadfastly on me for some 


moments; and then, with a convul- | 


sive laugh, closed the coffin, ex- 
tinguished the tapers, and disap- 
eared. | uttered a cry of horror, 
called on Irena, and, alter having 
groped my way through several ob- 
scure galleries, 1 fell senseless on 
the ground. 

“On recovering, I found myself 
surrounded by Egbert and my 
knights, whom my cries had drawn 





'and | new cast an 





to the spot. 
my followers had discovered the 


funeral rotunda, and the event re- | 


mained a profound secret to all but 
myself. 

“| now ordered a general assault 
on the fortifications of Liege. 1 was 
myself one of the first to enter the 


breach, and, frantic with rage and | 


despair, | dealt desolation on every 
side. It was reserved for the bar 
barous Charles of Burgundy to pre- 
sent to the world the horrible spec 
tacle of the massacre of an immense 
population, who had fled to the 
churches, and were on their knees 
imploring the mercy of the con- 
queror. 

“ Louis XI. now claimeé his liber- 
ty, which | immediately granted, 
and he returned to his capital. But, 
Oh! masterpiece of treachery! the 
king of France whom I had so often 
pardoned, convoked an assembly of 


notables, before whom he summoned | 


me to appear, a> a traitor and a 
felon. ‘ihen by a decree of the 


court of peers, he declared me to | 


be convicted of the crime of high 
treason! 

“1 once more collected my forces, 
and obtained another signal victery 
over Louis. My territories were 
at this time considerably augment- 
ed. Lwasoneof the most powerlul 
princes ol the continent, 
and Holland werein my possession, 
envious eye on 
Lorraine. René had already threat 
ened my frontiers. L attacked bis 
force, besieged Nanci, aud entered 
the city in triumph. 

“Overwheimed with the favours 
of victory, L thought myselfinvincs 
ble. | resolved to make myseif 
master of a porti-n of Switzeriane. 


| tnformed of my project, the Swiss 
/ cantons prepared for a vigorous de- | 
body of an infant. ‘ He sleeps? said | 


fence. 1, however, advanced with 
blind confidence. ‘The mountain 


,eers assembled on these imaccessi 


ble peaks, hurled down huge frag- 
ments of rock upon their enemies 
My troops in vain attempted to pass 
the defile; the foremost ranks were 
thrown into confusion, and a gene- 
ral rout was the consequence Once 
more | rallied my forces. Ina fit 
of desperation, disdamfully reject- 
ing the advice of my friends, in 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| and Charles the boid, desperately 
j 
| 


Fortunately none of { The remains of my army perished 


on the banks of Lake Morat. There, 
with the bones of my unfortunate 
countrymen, a terrific monument 
has been raised, which will attest to 
future ages my madness and my 
crimes. 

* Aided by the king of France, 
the duke of Lorraine had retaken 
Nanci. Egbert and a few followers 
still remained faithful to me. It 
was still in my power to levy a few 

| battalions. Amidst the rigours of a 
| piercing winter, 1 marched to the 
capital of Lorraine. With a slen- 
i der force, almost exhausted by fa- 
tigue and privation, I gave battle 
to René, before the walls of Nanci. 
The issue of the battle was not long 
doubtful. But few of the troops of 
Burgundy survived the assault; 


wounded, was thrown into a neigh- 
bouring pond. 

“Meanwhile the report of my 
| death was every where spread and 
believed. But L still survived; one of 
my own pages preserved my life. 
Wishing to save my remains from 
| dulling inte the hands of the enemy, 

he dragged me to a hut in @ neigh- 


'bouring forest; alter a few hours I 


Fiauders | 


degrees, | 


| page, ‘Swear, 


opened my eyes, like a man roused 
trom iong lethargy. I gazed 
steadfastly on my liberator, who 
stood at the head of my bed anxious- 
ly watching my return to life. By 
recovered mv recollec- 
tion, and listened, without emotion, 
to the recital of my late defeat; 
then seizing the band of my faithful 
I said, ‘to execute 
faithially the order which I am now 
about to give you!’—He solemnly 
promised to de as 1 should re- 


a 


quire, and I thus continued:—René, 


you say, believes that | no longer 
live. Lwish henceforth to be dead 
to the world. My resolution is fix- 
ed. Return immediately to the field 
of battle. Select from among the 
dead troops of Burgundy, a soldier 


| whose form and stature resembles 
| mine; clothe him in my habiliments; 


| disfigure his 


| 


spite of the advantageous position | 


of the Swiss troops, and the im. 
mense superiority of their numbers, 
I resolved on risking an engagement. 


features; cover him 
with wounds; drag hu» to the pond 
whence you had just rescued me; 
and then, to certify my death, de- 
liver up my remains to the con- 
queror.” ‘The page faithtully exe- 
cuted my commands; the duke of 
Lorraine ordered a magnificent fu- 
neral for the unknown soldier who 


represented Charles the Bold, and 
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I was no longer numbered with the 
living. 

“ speedily cured of my wounds, I 
repaired to Lake Morat, where | 
saw the mountaineers engaged in 
constructing the famous bone-house 
I turned away with horror. The 
W ild Mountain appeared before me. 
Ancient traditions rendered it an 
object of terror to the vulgar! This 
seemed a suitable retreat for the 
man who wished to shun mankind. 
On this mount tin an old hermit had 
built a hut; I took possession of the 
forsaken dwelling, and with the view 
of preventing all human approach to 
the hermitage, I contrived, by cer 
tain stratagems, to coufirm more 
strongly than ever the superstitions 
whi h the peasantry attached to the 
Wild Mountain. 

“ IT was possessed of some riches, 
which I diffused among the poor in- 
habitants of the country. Al! bless- 
ed the Recluse, while the Recluse 
vented imprecations on himself; the 
consoler of Underlach — an 
inconsolable heart; and my return 
to virtue was too late to be a retarn 
to happiness. In every hamlet I 
visited, in every cottage I entered, 
I heard the name of Elodie pronoun- 
ced with gratitude and admiration. 
I secretly traced your steps; | saw 

ou—and love, like another thunder- 

It of Heaven, added a new torture 
to the accumulated miseries of my 
life. 

“ After our interview in the galle- 
ry of the chapel, fearing lest my im- 
pure breath should pollute the abode 
of Elodie, | cautiously avoided the 
monastery, which was soon visited 
by the Count de Norindall. Among 
his followers was the page to whom 
I owed my life; he repaired to my 
retreat, and informed me of the pro- 

osed union between Egbert and the 
Demecons of Lorraine. I also learned 
from the same source, Egbert’s pro 
posal to you, and your refusal; his 
departure, and bis plan for carrying 
you off. Elodie! what must have 
been your surprise, when, at the 
bridge of the torrent, the Count de 
Norindall recognized Charles the 
Bold, and taking him for a phantom, 
fell on his knees before his brother 
inarms! Ah! our interview at the 
Wild Mountain will never be effaced 
from my memory! I confessed to 
him my passion for the orphan of 
the Monastery--and I had the cour- 
age to require him to make the most 








cruel sacrifice. The magnanimous 
Egbert threw himself at my feet— 
‘Charles,’ he exclaimed, ‘I swear 
never to betray your secrets; I for 
ever renounce Elodie. ‘To you | 
sacrifice my love —my happiness.’ 

“ Faithful to his oath, the Count 
de Norindall immediately quitted 
Switzerland. One day, as I was 
seated in my hermitage, wrapt in 
gluomy reveries, my door suddenly 
opened, aud | beheld —Herstall. I 
rose to receive him, but the oid man 
uttered a cry of horror—he recog- 
nized Charles the Beld! I threw 
myself at his feet and implored his 
forgiveness. Herstall turned from 
me with indignation. ‘Assassin of 
my brother!’ he exclaimed, ‘ mur- 
derer of my Irena! —hope not for 
my forgiveness! Monster! is thy 
relentless heart not yet satiated with 
horrors? Would you seduce my Elo- 
die? Wretch! knew that between 
her and thee lies the cold tomb of 
frena—the bleeding corse of Saint- 
Maur. He fled, and left me petri- 
fied with horror. The tast words of 
the venerable old man resounded in 
my ear like the condemnation of 
avenging Heaven. 

“In tis dreadful situation I re- 
mained for a whole week, at the 
expiration of which I learned the 
death of Herstall. I trembled lest 
Elodie should regard me as the mur- 
derer of her adopted father. I re 
paired to the vert of the monastery. 
Singular destiny! At the tomb of 
the old man, who had loaded me 
with imprecations, the first ray of 
hope beamed on me, and I found 
tiat | was beloved. 

“ Being informed of the intrigues 
and conspiracies of Palzo, through 
the medium of Sgbert, | communi- 
cated the intelligence to the court of 
Lorraine. On the very day of your 
departure for Nanci, in company 
with the Countess, | discovered the 
plot formed by the rebels for deliv 
ering their captive chief. During 
the combat which ensued at the foot 
of the Verrible Peak, the appear- 
ance of the Bleeding Phantom dif- 
fused terror among the credulous 
mountaineers. Clothed in a man- 
tle of scarlet, my presence put to 
flight the wey we troops; I slew 
the perfidious Palzo, and rescued 
Elodie. 

“There close my dreadful con- 
fessions. Have I yet drained the 
cup of misfortune? Daughter of 





Saint-Maur, I await my doom. 
Whatever it be, pronounce it fear- 
lessly. If Charles be condemned 
you shall never see him wore; if he 
be absolved—Oh, Elodie! dare I in- 
dalge the thought--can I presume 
to dream of happiness?—I may, 
perhaps, hope for the pardon of Hea- 
ven! but, dare | expect a reward?” 

Elodie had finished reading the 
| manuscript. In spite of his errors, 
| how inagnanimous appeared to her 
that hero before whom the world 
once trembled! —that hero who had 
| now renounced the world! How 
odious had been his crimes! but how 
deep was his repentance! —The vic- 
torious Charles, invested with the 
purple, was only a forvunate prince; 
but Charles,on the desert mountain, 
voluntarily stripped of his glories, 
and supporting life in the lowest 
degree of humility, seemed to her 
superior to human nature. 

Phe anger of Heaven was appeas- 
ed; could Elodie be an inflexible 
judge?—No; her resolution was fix- 
ed. With a firm hand, as if fulfil- 
ling a sacred duty, she traced a few 
lines, and deposited them in the 
hollow trunk of the old willow tree. 
She counted the moments with im- 
patience. Proud of having become 
the sole corfsulation of the famed 
Prince of Burgundy, for whose am-« 
bition the conquered universe would 
once have been insufficient, she en- 
joved in anticipation the transports 
which her letter could not fail to 
produce. At length the Recluse 
appeared.—Elodie confessed the 
sentiments of her heart, and the 
happy Duke of Burgundy could 
scarce give credit to the excess of 
his felicity. 

All the plans of Charles were 
approved by Elodie. It was deter- 
mined that the Duke of Burgundy 
should still remain concealed from 
the world; but his solitary abode 
would henceforth be blessed by the 
presence of his beloved Elodie: The 
daughter of Saint-Maur hastened 
in search of Anselmo. The old 
man received her with tears of joy. 
She related to him the history of her 
deliverance. Except the name and 
the secrets of the Recluse, Elodie 
concealed nothing from her venera- 
ble friend. 

At every word uttered by Elodie 
the surprise of Anselmo increased. 
The energy and enthusiasm of her 








| manner convinced him that the ex- 
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ile of the mountain was, indeed, a 
man of illustrious birth; and he 
promised, on the following day, se- 
cretly to join the hands of the Re- 
cluse and his bride. 

The wounds of Egbert were al- 
ready healed. Charles had once 
more seen his brother in arms, and 
informed him of his happiness. Of 
what sacrifice was not the generous 





Count de Norindall capable!-—-He 
promised to atone sg to the altar | 
the man who was for ever to sepa- | 
rate him from Elodie! 
The wax tapers in the chapel | 
were lighted, and incense was burn- | 
ing in vases of guld. Elodie and 
Charles knelt at the foot of the altar. 
Egbert, pale and dejected, stood near 
them. Anselmo, with a severe and 
penetrating glance, fixed his eye first 
on Charles with suspicion, and then 
on Elodie with pity. The ceremony 
commenced. fhe pastor of Under- 
lach advanced towards the lovers 
and ina solemn tone inquired of 
the mysterious bridegroom what 
name and titles he bore among men. 
The Recluse trembled, as if dread 
ing to reply; and at length, with a 
faultering voice, pronounced the 
words--“ Charles of Burgundy.” 
Anselmo shrunk with horror from 
the altar. His knees trembled be 
neath him, and covering his face 
With his hands, he stood for a few 
moments in awful silence. Then, as 
if suddenly inspiced, he raised his 
clasped hands, and with eyes flash 
ing fire, “Charles of Burgundy!” 
he exclaimed—* scourge of man- 
kind! what power has raised thee 
from the tomb'—Murderer of Saint- 
Maur! wouldst thou presume, at 
the altar of the Almighty, to offer 
thy blood-stained ad. to the 


daughter of thy victim? —Fly, mon- 
ster! and no longer prophane this 
sacred temple with thy odious pre- 


sence! In the name of Heaven, I 
here raise my voice to pronounce 
an anathema on the sanzuinary, the 
sacrilegious, the impious Charles!’ 
At that moment the sky became 
overcast, the earth shook. The vio- 
lence of the wind shivered the old 
windows of the chapel; the tapers 
were extinguished, and the bell of 
the conveut steeple, agitated by the 
storm, sounded an awful peal. Elo- 
die recognized the fatal tolling that | 
had succeeded her first vow of love 
in the vault of the chapel.—* There 
is the nuptial benediction!” she ex- 


claimed, and immediately fell sense 
less on the steps of the altar. The 
wr tched Duke of Burgundy seemed 
seized with the shivering of death. 
His eye was fixed, his limbs became 
stiff, and for some m nutes he was 
deprived of sense and thought. 

On recovering, he found himself 
supported by the Count de Norin- 
dall. He turned to look for Elodie; 
but Anselmo had conveyed her to 
the abbey, and the chapel was now 
deserted. Egbert conveyed the 
prince to his solitary abode on the 
Wild Mountain, where he adminis 
tered to him the consolations of 
hope. The Duke of Burgundy re- 
covered his reason, but the most 
mournful dejection was inprinted 
on his features. During his lite, 
Charles had exhausted all the com- 
plaints of sorrow, all the raging of 
despair, and his calmness now ex 
hibited the last degree of suffering. 

‘Two days elapsed, and the Count 
de Norindall had heard no news 
from the abbey. At length he 
thought he heart a footstep on the 
yath leading to the hermitage. He 
vastily descended the mountain; 
vain expectation! —Egbert returned 
in lespair to the hut—but the prince 
had disappeared! 

The Duke of Burgundy was al- 
ready beyond the torrent. He 
crossed the valley, and entered the 
garden of the abbey. ! hrough the 
subterraneous passage,which had for 
merly conducted lim to the pre 
sence of Elodie, Charles again in- 
troduced himself into the chapel.— 
Heavens! whata spectacle did he 
behold!—The chapel was illuminat- 
ed as on a testivaldsy, and white 
draperies decorated its ancient 
walls. Near the altar was a mag 
nificent funeral bed, surmounted by 
a canopy of dazziiug white. Wreaths 
of flowers drooped in festoons 
round the catafalque. ‘The Duke of 
Burgundy advanced towards the 
threne of death, and beheld, on the 
silent couch, the maid of Under 
lach stretched in the sleep of eter- 
nity. He drew aside the veil which 
covered the features of Elodie. 
How beautiful she looked!—Crown- 


, ed with a wreath of white roses, she 


seemed to simle at death. White 


}as transparent alabaster, her eye- 


lids appeared to be closed in gentle 
slumber; her delicate hand held a 
bouquet of lilies, which she pressed 
to her bosom. For a few moments 





Charles yazed with wild rapture on 
the lifeless image. He then gent- 
ly raised in his arms the remains of 
his beloved Elodie, as if fearful of 
disturbing her slumber, and bore her 
from the chapel, like Alcides convey- 
ing Alceste from the shades of tell. 

He repaired to the Wild Moun- 
tain. In the rock, near the hermit- 
age, there was a hollow closed by a 
huge stone. Charles had not hither- 
to known for what this mysterious 
cavity was destined; it was now to 
become the grave of beauty and in- 
hocence. 

rhe Duke of Burgundy knelt be- 
side the cold remains of his bride, 
and seizing a ringlet of her long, 
fair hair, “ Elodie!’ he inclaiiont, 
“orant me this—it will be the first 
and the last gift of love.”’--He 
placed theringlet next his heart, and, 
removing the stone, deposited the 
corse in the sepulchre of nature. As 
he finally closed the tomb, “ Adieu?” 
he exclaimed, “ Oh fairest creation 
of Heaven! —Repose tranquilly in 
the grave of love. Adieu! for ever— 
Elodie! ’ 

His voice faultered. His noble 
brow reclined avainst the rock.— 
He uttered a dismal gcroan.--Hea- 
ven, at that moment, cast an eye of 
pity on the wretched Duke of Bur- 
vundy;- his sufferings were ended! 
Charles was no more! 

Long after the death of Elodie 
and the Recluse, a knorwht of the 
coart of Lorraine, traveiling through 
Switzerland, visited the valley of 
Underlach ile heard of the Man 
of the Wild Mountain, whose name 
still continued unknown, but whose 
bounties remaimed engraven on all 
hearts: and the peasantry of the sur- 
rounding country almost worship. 
ped the memory of the Lady of the 
Abbey. 

The traveller was informed that 
a hermit then inhabited the solitary 
hut of the Recluse. Anxious to vi- 
sit the mysterious retreat, he as- 
cended the Wild Mountain, aad 
perceived an anchorite, in the atti- 
tude of prayer leaning against a 
fragment of rock, Fearing to dis- 
turd his pious devotions, he did not 
venture to approach; but soon the 
stiff and motionless appearance of 
tre holy wan reused his curiosity. 
He advanced towards ‘him, and 
found that the hermit had ceased to 
live! It appeared, however, that he 
had been only a short time dead, as 
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the body still retained some degree 
of warmth. 

‘The knight attentively examined 
the features of the anchorite; he 
thought he recognized them, though 
disfigured by the effects of priva- 
tion and sorrow. ile raised the 
black mantle of the hermit; in’ his 
bosom was a ringlet of fair hair 
bathed in tears; but a well known 
decoration, suspended from his neck, 
instantly banished every doubt. 
The warrior uttered an exclamation 
of surprise --“ Oh! my first compa- 
nion in arms!” he exclaimed; “ Oh, 
my beloved chief!—-is it thus we 
meet?’ —- 

The knight had recognized Count 
Egbert de Norindall. 


Lord Byron’s New Tragedy of 
FOSC ARI. 

The arrival of three new tragedies 

in this country, from lord Byron, 

has already been annoanced by us 





or not they be intended for imme- 
diate publication, is a point which 
we are quite unable to decide. ‘the 
names of these dramas have not as 
yet publicly transpired, although 
they have been whispered abroad 
during the last fortnight, pretty 
enerally, in fashionable blue stock 
ing routs and select literary cote- 
ries. The hero of one of these pieces 
is said to be Foscans, son of the 
doge of that name, who was unjust 
ly banished by the Venetian senate, 
alter having been cruelly tortured, 
for a crime of which he appears to 
have been entirely innocent. Ko- 


thus alludes to the catastrophe: 

“ Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the 
patriot’s sigh, 

This makes him wish to live, and dare to 
div; 

For this voung Foseari, whose hapless 
faie 

Venice should blush to hear the Muse 
relate — 

When exile wore his blooming years 
away, 

To sorrow’s long soliloquies a prey— 

When reason, justice, vainly urg’d his 
cause, 

Bor this he rous’d her sanguinary laws — 

Giad to return, though hope coulki grant 
no more, 

Aud chains and torture bailed him to the 
shure.” 

Aware that a notice of any subject 
which has employed the pen of lord 
Byron cannot fail of proving inte- 
resting to our readers, we hasten to 





' lentless 
| have been sinecures; for the inflexi- 


! name, | 











lay before them some account of 
the circusstances from which his 
lordship’s tragedy of Foscari will, 
in all probability, have been con 
structed. A multiplicity of allusions 
to this atc « story are to be 
met with in the volumes of the va 

rious historians and travellers who 
have thade Venice the subject of 
their disquisitions; but the most co- 
pious and correct version of the cir 

cumstances will be found in Dr. 
Moore’s ‘Travels in Italy, from 
which we have principally derived ‘ 
the materials for the following no- 
tice: — 

The gevernments of Venice have 
ever been proverbially severe in the 
execution of their laws, without re- 
spect either te the rank or situation 
of the supposed delinquent; and, in 
order that they might be carried in 
to effect witn the utmost rigour, 
they «ppointed magistrates, whose 


; : é | particular prevince it was to see 
in our literary notices, but whether | 


that the judges did not exhibit, to- 
wards the presumed culprit, the 
slightest marks of clemency or in- 
dulgence. In the case of the coun- 
cil from whom Foseari received his 
condemnation, however, the situa 
tions of these superinducers of re- 
severity would seem to 


bility of the Venetian senate needed 
ne spur on this memorable eccasion. 

Foscari, son of the doge of that 
aving offended the senate of 
Venice by the commission of some 


juvenile impradences in that city, 


was, by their orders, put into tem 


D ‘ | porary Confinement at Treviso; when 
gers, in his Pleasures of Memory, | 


Imer Donato, one of the Council 
of ‘Ven, was assassinated on the 5th 
of November, 1750, as he entered 
his own house, 

A reward, in ready money, with 
pardon for that and any other crime, 
and a pension of two hundred da- 
cats, revertible to children, was 
promised to any person who should 
be the means of bringing the per 
petrator of this crime to justice. No 
such discovery, however, resulted 
from this proposal 

The apprehension of Foscari and 
one of his servants, upon the slight- 
est and most unsatisfactory evi- 
dence, was the next step of the 
council. ‘This young nobleman’s 
footman had been observed loitering 
near Dondto’s palace on the night 
of the nvurder; conscious, pean: 

d 





that this solitary circumstance wou 
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give rise to his apprehension, and, 
dreading the anappeasable fury of 
his judges, Olivier (for that was the 
man’s name) fled from Venice the- 
next morning. ‘This act, combined 
with other trifling coincidences, 
created a strong suspicion, that Fos- 
cari had employed his servant to- 
commit the murder. 

After seizing Olivier, and putting 
him to the most cruel tortures, with- 
out extracting from him any thing 
but repeated protestations of his te- 
tal ignorance of the transaction, the 
Council of ‘Ten cited his master 
Foscari before them, and treated 
him in the same barbarous and un- 
justifiable manner. His assertions 
of inuocence, while under the endu- 
rance of the rack, were but slightly 
attended to by his merciless judges. 
* ‘They convinced (says Dr. Moore) 
the court of his firmness, but, by no 
means, of his innocence.” Still, 
however, they could not sentence to 
death the son of one of the noblest 
families in Venice, without some- 
thing like a legal proof of his guilt. 
Thev accordingly satisfied their 
thirst of vengeance for the assassi- 
nation of their colleague, by banish- 
ing him te Canéa, in the island of 
Candia. 

With the Romeo of our immortal 
poet, banishment from bis family 
and friends weald appear to have 
been considered by Peaniak as a 
punishment to which death had been 
preferable; although we do not learn 
that he left behind him any fair Ju- 
liet, whose lamentations embittered 
still farther a doom already suffi- 
ciently severe. We trust, however, 
that bis lordship will, with bis usual 
discrimination, have supplied a fea- 
ture which could uot fail of conduc- 
ing, in an important degree, to the 
interest of his tragedy, for, as he 
himself has sagaciously remarked 
of women, @ 

** All know, without the sex, our sonnets 
Would seem unfinish’d like their un- 
trimim’d bonnets.” 

But, to proceed with our relation? 
“The unfortunate youth (says the 
author of Zeleuco) bore his exile 
with more impatience than he bad 
done the rack; he often wrote to 
his relations and friends, praying 
them to intercede in his behalf, that 
the term of his banishment might be 
abridged, and that he might be per- 
mitted to return to his family before 
he died. All these applications were 
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fruitless; those to whom he address- 
ed himself had never interfered in 
his favour, for fear of giving offence 
to the obdurate council, or bad in- 
terfered in vain.” 

At the end of five years’ exile, 
having given up all hope of return 
through the intercession of his own 
family or countrymen, he wrote to 
the duke of Milan, reminding him 
of services rendered to that prince 
by his father, and urging him to ex- 
ert his powerful influence with the 
government of Venice, to obtain a 
remission of his sentence. This 
letter was intrusted to a merchant 
journeying from Canéa to that capi- 
tal, who, instead of forwarding it, 
as he had faithfully promised, to 
the duke on his arrival at Venice, 
treacherously laid it before the chiefs 
of the Council of Ten. 

It should here be premised, that, 
by the laws of the Venetian repub- 
lic, its subjects were strictly enjoin- 
ed, under the severest penaities, 
from applying secretly, or other- 
wise, for the protection of foreign 
princes, in any matters referring to 
the decisions of their own Court of 
Judicature. The consequence of the 
infringement of this edict in young 
Foscari, was, that he was immediate- 
ly remanded from Candia, and in- 
earcerated in the prison for state 
criminals at Venice; from whence, 
by an unwarrantable stretch of the 
prerogative of his judges, he was 
once more brought up to be put to 
the torture, in order to elicit from 
him the motives by which he had 
been actuated, in addressing the 
duke of Milan. 

In answer to this inquiry, he de- 
elared, that, conscious of the pertidy 
of his messenger, as well as of the 

unishment that would, in all pro- 

ability, follow his offence, in en- 
deavouring to conciliate the good 
offices of a foreign prince, he had, 
in a fit of despair, addressed the 
duke of Milan, as he foresaw that it 
would occasion his removal to Ve- 
nice, the only opportunity that was 
ever likely to ve afforded him of 
obtaining an interview with his re- 
latives and friends—a consumma- 
tion which he protested he most ar 
dently desired, although it were on 
ly to be purchas: d by his death. 

This act of filial prety availed him 
but little with his inquisitors. He 
was ordered back to Candia, there 
te remain in, close confinement for 





the space of one year; besides which, 
his banishment from Venice to that 
place was made perpetual, and a 
threat held out to him, that if he 
solicited again in any way, either 
directly or indirectly, the aid of fo- 
reign princes, his imprisonment 
should only terminate with his 
life. 

The father of Foscari had filled 
the office of doge for thirty years; 
but, notwithstanding the influence 
which so exalted a situation ought 
to have created for him with the 
senate, in a case of such flagrant in 
justice as the condemnation of his 
son, (without any proof, or even 
reasonable grounds for suspecting 
him of the offence which had been 
laid to his charge) he was unable to 
obtain from the council any remis- 
sion of the young man’s punishment. 
He, however, visited his son in the 
palace wherein he was confined 
during his stay at Venice, and, de- 
yloring in the most moving terms 
fe inability to serve him, exhorted 
him to bear with fortitude the evil, 
however severe and undeserved, for 
which there was no remedy. ‘the 
scene of Foscari’s interview with 
his parents, for his mother was also 
present at this meeting, has, we 
doubt not, been pathetically dwelt 
upon by lord Byron. 
plied, (says Dr. Moore) that he was 
incapable of attending to the advice 
of his father, that, however others 
could support the dismal loneliness 
of a prison, he could not; that his 
heart was formed for friendship and 
the reciprocal endearments of pri- 


vate life, without which his soul | 


sank into dejection worse than 
death, from which alone he should 
look tor relief, if he should again 
be confined to the borrors of a pri 
son; and, melting into tears, he 
sunk at his father’s feet, imploring 
him tu take compassion on a son 
who had ever loved him with the 
most dutiful affection, and who was 
perfectly innocent of the crime of 
which he was accused—he conjured 
him by every bond of nature and 
religion, by the bowels of a father 
and the mercy of a Redeemer, to 
use his influence w th the council to 
mitigate the sentence, that he might 
be saved from the must cruel of all 
deaths, that of expiring under the 
slow tortures of a broken heart, in 
a horrible banishment from every 
creature he loved,” 


“ His son re- | 


This affecting appeal rendered 
the grief of the unhappy father still 
more acute, who was well aware 
how fruitless would be his endea- 
vours in his son’s behalf. Unable 
to support the anguis! of a separa- 

} tion under sich distressing circum- 
| stances, the old man sunk into a 
| state of insensibility, frem which he 
| did not recover until the vessel that 
was to bear his son once more iute 
exile, had spread its sails for Can- 
dia. ‘The grief of his aged consort 
has been movingly described by 
those who have taken upon them- 
selves the record of this melancholy 
history. The overwhelming misery 
| of these unfortunate parents, inte- 
| rested, at length, one or two of the 
most powerful of the senators, who 
|applied with so much earnestness 
| for the pardon of the young Fouscari, 
| that they were on the point of ac- 
| complishing their object, when in- 
| formation arrived from Candia, that 
| the noble-hearted youth had expired 
| in prison, a few months after his 
return. 
| It was not until some time had 
| elapsed that the real murderer was 
| discovered. Nicholas Erizzo, a 
Venetian of high rank, being a few 
| years afterwards upou his death-bed, 
| confessed that in revenge for a sup- 
posed affront, put upon him by the 
| senator Donato, he had committed 
| the assassination for which Foscari 
had, in a great measure, undergone 
| the penalty. 
Betore this disclosure took place, 


| the sorrows of the aged doge were 


atanend. He died afew months 
after his son. Although he is said 
to have relied confidently upon the 
innocence of his child, it is much te 
be deplored that he did not live 
until the odious stigma, which had 
been attached to his name and 
memory, was thus effectually re- 
moved. : 

Such is the story which lord By- 
ron is said to have employed in the 
construction of one of his furthcom- 
ing tragedies. It is a subject which, 
however deficient it may be as it 
respects variety of incident, is 
nevertheless much more worthy of 
poetical illustration than the tire- 
some tretfulness of the superannu- 
ated doge, Faliero. 

Besides a tragedy entitled Cain, 
and another, the name of which has 
not transpired, we have reason tobe- 





lieve that a translation of Pulci, by 
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lord Byron, has been received in 
this country for publication.* 





SKETCHES OF THE LIVING BRITiSH 
POETS. 
B, Leich Hunt. 


No. 4.—Mr. Co.erninGeE. 
Samuel Taylor * Coleridge was 
born in the year 1773 at St. Mary 
Ottery, in Devonshire, where his fa- 





* Probably the Morgante Maggiore, 
a poem, written by Puici, at the insti- 
gation of his princely patron, Lorenzo 
de Medici. Politian contributed so large- 
ly to this work, that it was for a long 
time currently reported to have pro 
ceeded exclusively from his pen. The 
author himself alludes to these obliga 
tions. 

The last four cantos of Puleci’s poe 
are formed immediately upon the model 
of Turpin’s Chronicle; and consist of the 
battle of Roncesvalles, and an account 
of the vengeance of Charlemagne. For 
the preceding twenty-four caatos, the 
author is indebted entirely to bis own 
prolific invention. 

4 great deal of discussion has arisen 
respecting the Morgante Maggiore. 
Some critics contending, that Pulci 
meant it fora burlesque, and others, that 
he intended it fur a serious composition. 
Milton, whose acquaintance with Italian 
literature was very general, and whose 
opinion, will at all times carry with it 
considerable weight, has decided that 
the poern ts ludicrous. We quote his 
opinion on the subject:— 

« And perhaps it was from that same 
politic drift that the devil whipt St. Je- 
rom in a lenten dream, for reading Cice- 
ro; or else it was a fantasm bred by 
the feaver which had then seised him. 
For had an anvel been his discipliner, 
unless it were for dwelling too much u; - 
on Ciceronianisins, and had e¢ hastized 
the reading and not the vanity’ 1 had 
been plainly partial; first to correct him 
for grave Cicero and not for scurrile 
Plautus, whom he confesses to have 
been reading not long before; next to 
correct him only, and let so many more 
ancient fathers wax old in those pleasant 
and florid studies without the lash of such 
a tutouring apparition; insomuch that 
Basil teaches how some good use may be 
made of Margites, + sportful poem, not 
now extant, writ by Homer; and why 
not then of Morgante, an Italian ro- 
mance much to the same purpose?” — 
Milton’s Areopagitica a Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicensed Printing.—Prose 
Works, folio, 1697, p 378. 

As, however, the Morgante Maggiore 
abounds in passages of a burlesque as 
well as serious and even pathetic de- 
scription, the champions for these con- 
tending opinions can all of them cite co 
piously in justification of their remarks. 





ther, the Rev. John Coleridge, an 
eminent scholar, was vicar of the 
parish. He was grounded in clas 

sical learning at Christ-Hospital 
under the Rev. Mr. Bowyer, who, 
with a daringness of expression to 
which that learned person and pains: 
taking schoolmaster was not often 
excited, used to call him to mind 
as “ that sensible fool, Coleridge.” 
Mr. Coleridge, in kis Literary Life, 
as well as Mr. Lamb in his Recol 

lections of the School, has given a 
sufficiently grateful account of his 
old master; yet he informs us that 
he is apt to have dreams of him at 
night, to this hour, not very sooth 

ing; and his account did not hinder 
it from being said after Mr. Bow- 
yers death, that it was lacky for 
the cherubim who bore the old gen- 
tleman to heaven, that they had on- 
ly heads and wings, or he would 
infallibly have flogged them by the 
way. At nineteen, Mr. Colerulge 
went to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he exhibited, we believe, 
equal indifference to university ho- 
nour and power to obtain them. 
On bis leaving college, his specula- 
tive susceptibility led him through a 
singular variety of adventures, some 
of which he has touched upon in 
his Biographia Literaria. He be- 
came a journalist, a reacher, a dra- 
goon. in the second character he 
bewitched, among others, William 
Hazlitt, then on the look out for a 
“vuide and philosopher.” In the 
last, he astonished a party of ladies 
and gentlemen who were at an ex- 
hibition, by explaining a bug? com 

pound word from the Greek, by 
which the nature of if was made 
“dark with excessive bright’ over 
the door. He had become in the 
mean time the head of a literary 
and speculative circie of young men 
consisting chiefly of Messrs. Lamb, 
Livyd, Southey, and Lovell, of the 
two latter of whom he became the 
brother-in-law by their marrying 
three sisters at Bath. A project 
was formed to go with these ladies 
to America; and found a Pantisocra- 
cy, or y ques of equal government, 
in which every thing but the best 
was to be in common; but it did not 
take place. In 1798, the late pub- 
An elegant poem, by J. H. Merivale, 
Esq. was written a few years ago, on the 
battle of Roncesvalles; and Wharton’s 
quarto, on the same subject, is well 
known. 





lic-spirited “Etrurians,” Josiah 
and thomas Wedgewood, enabled 
Mr. Coleridge to finish his studies 
of men and books in Germany, 
where he met Mr. Wordsworth, 
with whom he had lately become 
acquainted. At Hamburgh they 
paid a visit to Klopstock. Klop- 
stock complained of the English 
translation of his Messiah, and 
wished Mr. Coleridge “ to revenge 
him ” by versions of select passages. 
The thought was ingenious; but his 
visitor seems to have reckoned it 
not equaliy fair; for he concludes 
his interesting account of this inter- 
view, in the Friend, by saying, that 
when the pastor of the town called 
his countryman “ the German Mil- 
tun,”’ he could not help muttering 
to himself “a very German Milton 
indeed! "—Mr. Coleridge was after- 
wards secretary, for about a year 
and a half, to Sir Alexander Ball, 
governor of Malta, of whom he gives 
so exalted, and, we dare say, so just 
a character in the work aboevemen- 
tioned. He then returned to Eng- 
land, and after living some time in 
the Lakes and other places, and 
publishing various pieces of prose 
and poetry, took up his abode at 
ilighgate, where he seems to live 
like the scholar in Chaucer, who 
would rather have 
At his bed’s head 

A twenty bokes, clothid in black and red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Phan robes rich, or fiddle, or psaultrie. 

Mr. Coleridge was reckoned 
handsome when young. He is now 
“more fat than bard beseems,” and 
his iace does not strike at first sight; 
but tae expression is kind, the fore- 
head remarkabiy fine! and the eye, 
as yuu appruach it, extremely keen 
and searching. It has been com- 


| pared to Bacon’s, who was said to 


have “an eye like a viper.’ At 
first, it seems reposing under the 
biand weight of his forehead. 

ihe principal works of Mr. Cole- 
ridge are the Friend, a series of es- 
says; Remorse, a tra edy; Biogra- 
pia Literaria, or his Literary Life; 
Lay Sermons, Theologico Political; 
the poem of Christabel; and Sybil- 
line Leaves, a collection of the 
greater part of his other poetical 
pieces, including the Ancient Mari- 
ner. We are acquainted with Mr. 
Coleridge’s prose writings, but we 
have not a sufficient knowledge of 
them, nor perhaps sufficient know- 
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lege of any other kind, to pronounce 
upon their merits. Our general im- 
pression is, that they are very elo- 
quent, imaginative, and subtle, more 
masterly in words than in the sum 
total of style, and more powerful in 
thoughts than ‘in conclusions. In 
many passages, indeed, (we allude 
to his essays entitled the Friend,) 
it is impossible not to recognize 
that Powe. yan of the will, or liabili 

ty to the same amount of impres- 
sion from all views of a question, 
which has been observed by a critic 
better able to speak of him, with this 
exception, which perhaps only 
proves the rule, that he is very fond 
of bringing whatever he likes in the 
speculations of other men, from the 
Father of the Church to the Pauthe 

ist, to assimilate with his notions 
of the Christian religion; while on 
the other hand he has a good hand- 
sume quantity of dislike for modern 
innovators, and refuses to make a 
harmony out of their “differences,” 
which he thinks by no means “ dis 
creet.” In other words, he is a 
deep thinker, and good natured in- 
dolent man, who, entrenched in his 
old books and habits, and grateful 
to them, all around for the occupa- 
tion they have afforded his thoughts, 
is as glad to make them all agree at 
this dispassionate distance of time, 
as he is anxious not to have them 
disturbed by men who have not the 
same hold on his prejudices. This 
may account for his being number 

ed among those who have altered 


their opinions on the necessity of 


political change. Mr, Coleridge is 
prepared to argue, that he has not 
altered his opinions, nor even sup- 
pressed them; and though his argu- 
ments might appear strange to those 
who recollect such productions as 
the Watchman, he would go nigh to 
persuade thirty persons out of forty 
that he really had not:—all which 
amounts perhaps to thus much, that 
he can fetch out of things, apparent 
ly the most discordant, their hid- 
den principles of agreement; but 
not having been able to persuade 
people of the agreement when he 
was advocating political change, he 
turns upon them for their disobe 
dience, and would show them, with 
equal subtlety, that what he advo- 
gated was none of the change which 
they wanted, whatever they might 
have flattered themselves it was. 
la ether words, his turn ef mind 











was too contemplative for action; 
and seeing that al! the world would 
not become what he wished it, or 
the pure strength of ratiocination, 
he becomes, out of indolence, what 
Mr. Wordsworth became out of 
pride, and Mr. Southey out of vani- 
ty. But indolénce, such as his, is 
a more disinterested and conscien- 
tious thing than pride and vanity; 
and accordingly he became neither 
a distributor of stamps, nor a poet- 
laureate. That those more active 
and consistent politicians, whe were 
in some measure taught by himself, 
should be very angry with him, is 
extremely natural; but so were 
those consequences of his turn of 
mind,that produced theiranger. He is 
all for thought and imagination, and 
nothing else. [tmight have been better 
had he been more active, just as it 
might have been better for Lord Ba- 
con had his being all for experiment 
not tempted him to take leave of 
sentiment and imagination in trying 
to raise his paltry worldly greatness. 

But let Mr. Coleridge have his 
due, which is seldom given to such 
abstract persohages. He is a kind 
of unascetic Bramin among us, one 
who is always looking inwardly, and 
making experiments upon the na- 
ture and powers of his soul. Lord 
Bacon refused to license inquisitions 
of that nature, and said some hard 
things about cobwebs and dark keep- 
ing; but surely they are not only 
allowable to the few who are likely 
to indulge in them, but are also ex- 
periments after their kind, and may 
open worlds to us by and by, of 
which the philosopher no more 
dreams at present, than the politi- 
cian did of Columbus’. 

Mr. Coleridge speaks very mo- 
destly of his poetry—unot affected! y 
so, but out of a high notion of the 
art of his predecessors. He de- 
lighted the late Mr. Keats, in the 
course of conversation, with adding, 
afier he had alluded to it,-—‘if 
there is any thing I have written 
which may be cailed poetry:? and 
the writer of the present article 
heard him speak of verses, as the 
common tribute which a young mind 
on its entrance into the worid of 
letters pays to the love of intellec- 
tual beauty. His poetry however 
has an “image and superscription” 
very different from this current 
coin, We do not, it is true, think 
that it evinces the poetical habit of 
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mind—or that tendency to regard 
every thing in its connexion with 
the tmaginative world, which in a 
minor sense was justly attributed 
to the author of the Seasons, and in 
its greater belonged to Spenser and 
Milton. But it is full of imagina- 
tion and of a seuge of the beautiful, 
a8 suggested by a great aequaint- 
ance with books and thoughts, act- 
ing upon a benevolent mind. 
To be cont.nid.} 
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